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The Queen evidently shares in the popular en- 
thusiasm for Lord Beaconsfield, which, for the 
time being, has swept over England. She re- 
wards him for his successful diplomacy by confer- 
ring upon him the Order of the Garter. This is 
the highest decorative reward of merit which it is 
in the power of Her Majesty to confer upon a sub- 
ject. Lord Beaconsfield, in a banquet speech, 
retorts to Mr. Gladstone’s characterization of the 
Turkish Treaty as an ‘‘insane convention,” that 
Mr. Gladstone is ‘‘ a sophistical rhetorician inebri- 
ated with the exuberance of his own verbosity 
and egotistical imagination.” Americans who are 
in despair because of the personalities of our po- 
litical campaign will not easily find a parallel to 
this in any published utterances of any of our 
better class of public men. .Who, for example, 
could imagine Mr, Evarts thus characterizing 
Senator Conkling? The London ‘‘ Times,” which 
has come to be regarded as a semi-official organ of 
the administration, intimates the nature of the 
government which will be established in Asiatic 
Turkey. It says: 

‘The English Government will confine itself to demand- 
ing real administrative reforms. The most important re- 
quirement which will be thus pressed on the Porte will be 
the choice of honest and capable governors, and their 
enjoyment of a secure tenure of office. Under the au- 
thority of these governors we shal) expect incorrupt ad- 
ministration of the law by edueated and competent judges, 
and the maintenance of public order by an efficient police, 
with carefully selected officers. We shall further insist 
that the revenue be raised without extortion, and for this 
purpose we shall urge that the practice of farming out the 
taxes be abolished, and that settlement, after the example 
of India, based on a survey, shall be substituted for it.” 
If Lord Beaconsfield can accomplish all this for 
the civil service of Turkey, we shall be prepared 
to ask his good offices for the United States of 
America, 


The only European powers which have looked 
upon the Berlin Congress and its results with dis- 
favor are France and Italy, and neither is likely 
to oppose it. In Italy a popular agitation has 





the annexation of South Tyrol, now Austrian, to 
Italy. But the government avowe lly looks upon 
this agitation with disfavor, and it is claimed that 
a good understanding exists between Austria and 
Italy concerning possible attempts at demonstra- 
tion on the frontiers. It is not likely that this 
agitation will immediately produce any result, 
even though Southern Tyrol, which naturally be- 
longs to Italy, may eventually gravitate to its 
right relations. Gambetta dipiomatically dis 
avows any serious objections to the Berlin Treaty. 
In a published interview he declares his hearty 
approbation of its great result, European peace, 
and in a manner somewhat patronizing, welcomes 
England back to her ‘‘ policy of watchfulness on 
the continent.” He also points out, what has not 
before been sufficiently considered, that Austria 
and England are made practically co-partners in 
assuring both the preservation of the Turkish 
government and good order.in its administration. 
The Slavs, who are the people most interested in 
the whole matter, are those least satisfied with 
the result, and are already commencing an agita- 
tion for thé union of all the Slavic people, with, 
apparently, as an ulterior aim the organization of 
a great Slavic Confederacy in which Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Roumelia and Bulgaria would be 
independent but united States. 


Secretary Sherman has gone before the Butler- 
Potter Investigating Committee and told his story 
in a very straightforward manner. He positively 
denies that he wrote the alleged letter to Ander- 
son and Webber, or that he received from them 
the letter to which his is alleged to have been an 
answer. He emphatically denies all the allega- 
tions of conspiracy, or that he ever had any con- 
ference with any of the members of the Returning 
Board for the purpose of affecting their report of 
the result of the election. His testimony in these 
respects is confirmed by that of his most intimate 
associates during his stay in Louisiana, Messrs. 
Kelly, Parker and Hale. Most significant of all 
is the production of a letter to him from President 
Hayes containing the following emphatic de- 
claration : 

‘* You feel, I am sure, as I do about this whole business. 
A fair election would have given us about forty electoral 
votes in the South—at least that many. But we are not 
to allow our friends to defeat one outrage and fraud by 
another. There must be nothing crooked on our part. 
Let Mr. Tilden have the place by violence, intimidation 
and fraud, rather than undertake to prevent it by means 
that will not bear the severest scrutiny.” 
Ex-Congressman’s Sypher’s statement that he saw 
a letter purporting to be from Mr. Sherman, 
which he thinks was in substance like the copy 
produced by Mr. Anderson, may be dismissed as 
without weight, since Mr. Sypher does not pre- 
tend to be familiar with Mr. Sherman’s signature, 
declares that the question of its genuineness did 
not enter into his mind, and refuses to assert 
positively that the letter was genuine. The only 
effect of the investigation thus far has been to 
bring out rather more clearly than before the fact 
that the Louisiana politicians on both sides were, 
fof the most part, a set of unprincipled partisans, 
and that the present Administration refused to 
enter into any negotiations or have anything 
politically to do with them. 


The political event of the past week has been 
two conventions of ‘‘ Nationals,”,in New York 
State and in Ohio. The genesis of this party 
seems to have been substantially this: The work- 
ingmen, so-called, found themselves suffering 
under the pressure of almost intolerable hard 





attention to their real needs. They began, there- 
fore, to do some thinking for themselves. In this 
movement the natural leaders were not the most 
sober-minded, but the most active. They were 
crude, dogmatic and demagogical thinkers, who 
nevertheless recognized the trouble to which 
others were blind, and proposed a panacea where 
others suggested no sort of remedy. And men in 
desperate disease will always clutch at quacks. 
The consequence has been a rapid growth of a 
party which is certainly destined to no long-lived 
political existence, but which may have a triumph 
as remarkable, though as evanescent, as that of 
the Know-Nothing organization. In this State 
the convention made some attempt to follow the 
excellent advice of Peter Cooper, and secure for 
its leaders men of ‘‘ character, honesty, and abil 
ity,” excluding from the Convention the four noisy 
delegations that went from the city of New York. 
But its will was better than its deed, and it ended 
by nominating for Judge of the Court of Appeals 
a man who was present to engineer for his own 
nomination, and who suffered, without rebuke, 
a promise to be made for him by one of his sup- 
porters, that ‘‘if he is elected no favor will be 
shown to cases wherein corporations are con- 
cerned.” 





It cannot take a great deal of discussion to con- 
vince even those least educated in financial 
matters that nothing is to be gained and much is 
to be lost for the poorer classes by making green- 
backs irredeemable currency at a time when they 
are substantially equivalent to gold. The only 
effect of such a policy would be to give to 
the poor man paper and to the rich man 
coin; for the large contracts would be all 
coin contracts. Of the other elements in the 
platforms of these two Conventions there are 
some well worthy of serious consideration, and 
one, at least, that is pre-eminently wise. The prin- 
cipal demands of the party are the payment of 
bonds in paper money; the substitution of United 
States for bank currency; limitation by law on 
the accumulation of land; restraint on railways 
by a Board of Railway Commissioners; abolition 
of convict contract labor; re-establishment of the 
income tax; a protective tariff; the exclusion of 
the Chinese; and the organization of a Labor 
Bureau to inquire into the present condition with 
reference to providing for the permanent improve- 
ment of the working classes. Finally, and this 
clause we should be glad to see adopted by both 
our great political parties, the New York Conven- 
tion demands ‘‘a thorough reform in the system 
of public school education, so as to establish agri- 
cultural, mechanical and commercial schools in 
addition to the common schools.” 








Mr. Kearney has arrived in Boston, and has 
opened the labor campaign with a blazing speech 
which outdoes anything in that cleverest of satires, 
‘*Martin Chuzzlewit.” He has ‘‘left the plains 
of California strewn with the festering carcasses 
of public plunderers;”’ he has come East not to 
form a party but to address ‘‘the honest, horny- 
handed sons of toil,” and to proclaim ‘‘ death to 
the machine politicians, death to thieving capital- 
ists, death to the murdering, plundering and 
thieving land pirates;’ he thanks God that he 
was made, not by the newspapers but by God, 
and despises ‘‘the corrupt monopoly-fostering 
press of the United States,” owned and controlled 
‘* by unscrupulous minions of the thieving capital- 
ists and blood-sucker: generally.” All this is very 
ridiculous and somewhat ludicrous; but it w 
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greeted with cheers on cheers, by the crowd 
to whom it was addressed. If there is in our 
great Eastern cities an increasing class to whom 
this sort of sheet-iron rattle seems like real 
thunder it is the fault of those who have suffered 
them to grow up in comparative ignorance, and 
almost wholly in lack of thoughtful sympathy. 
The power of such a man as Kearney with the un- 
educated classes is itself the severest possible con- 
demnation of the past indifference of the educated 
classes. 


There is a speck of labor war in Washington, 
where a considerable mob, incited by some speech- 
es of the genuine Kearney type, have attempted 
to drive some peaceable workmen from their work 
because they were laboring at less than $1.50 a 
day. The mob has been dispelled and some of 
the ringleaders arrested. But the end is not yet; 
and, at our writing, the government is preparing 
for a more serious conflict, if one proves to be in- 
evitable. This may be the precursor of disturb- 
ances like those of last summer, and some 
indications of such disturbances exist, but the 
best informed do not believe the rumors of a 
universal strike. The very existence of the Na- 
tional party will tend to prevent such disturbance, 
for its leaders well know that any threatening of 
the peace and security of the community by riot- 
ers is the surest method of defeating their organi- 
zation at the polls. Our ballot is our safety-valve, 
and so long as it is blowing off steam with great 
noise at Syracuse and Columbus there is no great 
danger that the boiler will burst. 


Happily for the observation parties who wut 
West to look at the eclipse, the weather along the 
whole line of totality was conspicuously fine. Re- 
ports, more or less detailed, come from a dozen 
different places, and announce in every case a very 
gratifying success. At Rawlins, W. T., which was 
the headquarters of Mr. Lockyer, Dr. Draper, of 
N.Y., and Mr. Edison, very clear and accurately de- 
fined photographs of the sun’s corona were taken 
by Dr. Draper, and measurements of the heat 
with Edison’s new instrument, the tasimeter. 
Mr. Lockyer reports that the brilliancy of the 
corona was ten times greater than that of 
the eclipse of 1871. At several points protu- 
berances were noticed, though as to their number 
and size the accounts vary. General Myer’s 
party, stationed at Pike’s Peak, liken the corona 
to the zodiacal light, and state that they followed 
it to a distance of twelve diameters of the sun on 
one side and three on the other. Measurements 
made by Mr. Eusterday indicate that it extends to 
a distance of fully 700,000 miles all around the 
sun. At Denver the spectacle of the sun’s shadow 
sweeping over the plain is described as very re- 
markable. No trace of the intra-Mercurial planet 
could be found, although careful observation was 
made. 








UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


\7 E publish on another page the most signifi- 
cant portion of an article by Mr. Parkman 
in the ‘‘ North American Review” against univer- 
sal suffrage. Mr. Parkman vigorously denounces 
Demos, without, however, coming to any very 
definite conclusion as to what should be done 
with him. He is clear that suffrage ought to be 
limited; but he is not equally clear how the limita- 
tion can be practically effected. He does not, we 
believe, definitely advocate the proposition that 
only those who can read and write should be al- 
lowed to vote; but this, or something like this, is 
clearly the outcome of Lis article. Unquestion- 
ably he represents a great and perhaps a growing 
sentiment in the community among the more in- 
telligent class. There is a strong under-current 
of feeling in favor of limitations to the suffrage. 
It is doubtful whether it will ever be strong 
enough to do more than produce an unhealthy 
feeling of dissatisfaction with American institu- 
tions. It is equally doubtful whether the impos- 
sible reform for which many sigh but never 
agitate would really be any reform at all. At 
least the thoughtful citizen should think twice 
before he accepts the conclusion that universal 
suffrage is an evil and limited suffrage would be a 
blessing. 
I. The impression is very popular, and at first 
thought seems very reasonable, that no man 





ought to vote about a law which he cannot read. 
But the fact is that it has been demonstrated that 
persons often have good practical sense in the 
management of farms and of business and of 
men, who have little or no education. There are 
many men throughout the country who can 
hardly sign their names who are efficient business 
men—particularly in the West. Perhaps they 
were more numerous forty years ago than now. 
We used then frequently to be accosted, as we 
were walking along the street with, ‘‘ Stranger, 
won’t you take the figures for me?” The man was 
dealing in steel or iron, for instance, but did not 
know enough to take down the figures, so he 
would watch for some good-looking man whom 
he could get to doit for him. Strange that they 
so often called on us! And we took down the 
figures for them that they might be certain that 
they were not cheated. They were oftentimes 
shrewd men. To exclude all who cannot read and 
write would shut out competent men from the 
polls and anger them, and lose to the community 
the benefit of their judgments, which are often 
wise, 

Il. On the other hand it would not shut out 
from the polls those whose influence men are ac- 
customed to deprecate. It would scarcely lessen 
the power of demagogues. For there are multitudes 
of men who read, but whose reading is to no pur- 
pose. It would not weaken the power of Tweed. 
It would not decrease the influence of such papers 
as Shupe’s ‘‘Advocate,” or some others of more 
reputable name but more positively pernicious 
character. Reading a safe-guard! Why the best 
thing we could do would be to abolish about half 
the political papers in the country. Reading is no 
sign of real practical intelligence. It is not so 
much the men who do not read and write that 
these scoundrels influence; it is the men that can 
read and write. 

In political affairs there are two elements: first, 
knowledge, and, second, moral quality. Knowl- 
edge, certainly, in a general way is an adjuvant 
to morality, though not always. We must look 
to the better education of men—not simply that 
which comes from literary attainments, but their 
whole education; which comes partly from 
churches, partly from schools, partly from news- 
papers, and a great deal more from business. 
When men are mixing with men, and learning 
about men, they are in a school where they are 
educated by experience in activity; and an educa- 
tion which is obtained. under such circumstances 
is far more searching and far more thorough than 
almost any other to which they can be subjected. 

III. It is further to be considered that any 
policy of exclusion from the polls does not pre- 
vent the actual influence of the excluded class in 
public affairs. It may even increase their influ- 
ence, while it certainly tends to make a separation 
between them and the voters, and so to create 
and perpetuate social and political schism in the 
body politic. In England the great body of 
working men were disfranchised during our civil 
war; but they had more power on the government 
than if they had voted. Parliament would, at 
any time, if it had dared in the face of the un- 
voting population of England, have declared 
against the North and for the Sonth. They were 
withheld from it by the disfranchised portion of 
the people. There was a very large class of men 
who stood outside of the government and had no 
leverage, no power, but who felt that they were 
debarred from their rights and wronged; and 
they were always so near to an outbreak that the 
government handled them with the utmost care 
and circumspection. The government was all the 
time in dread of an outbreak because there was 
such an immense class that were deprived of their 
votes. It is a great mistake to suppose that a 
body of men are reduced to political nonentities 
by being deprived of the ballot. They do not 
cease to think or to feel. But their only remedy 
is revolution. They are far more ready to listen 
to demagogues and far less ready to listen to rea- 
son. They are more dangerous; their voice is really 
more potent; and they are kept in perpetual un- 
rest and discontent. 

IV. The ballot is itself a great educator. To 
deprive a class of suffrage is to drive them out of 
the great American political school. Men who 
do not vote will not go to elections or hustings. 
They will not care about speeches. They will 
not interest themselves about public matters. 





It is said that women ought not to vote because 
they do not care anything about politics. One 
reason why they do not care about politics is that 
they do not vote. If the responsibility for public 
affairs was put upon them they would begin to 
care. The vote, with all its concomitants, is an 
invalnable educator. To deprive any class of it 
is to make them a servile and subject race. In 
this country, especially, it is impossible to with- 
draw or prevent the attainment of the right of 
suffrage without bringing a stigma on the men, 
who are denied this right. 

There are few if any advantages of conse- 
quence to be gained by withdrawing the vote 
from a portion of the community, and there are 
a great many disadvantages arising from it. It is 
unsafe to have any man in the community who 
has not a responsibility in public affairs. It is our 
interest to bring every man into the rights of 
citizenship. Our interest is to make every man 
feel that he is a stockholder, and to let the gov- 
ernment rest on his shoulders to some degree. 
When the strife of the election comes, and the 
enthusiasm runs high, all the best men in the land 
turn out and become educators of the people; and 
every man who has a vote will go and hear both 
sides, and will return home and form his own 
judgment; and the education which he will thus 
get will be far greater than any that he will get 
by merely reading and writing. 

The attempt to deprive any class in this com 
munity of the suffrage is an attempt, on the part 
of the educated, to rid themselves of their respon- 
sibility. We cannot get rid of it. God has made 
as educators of our’brethren. He has brought 
them here from Africa, from Ireland, from Ger- 
many, from Asia. He has put them on the same 
benches with us. We cannot get them out of the 
school even if we wished to do so. We could not 
afford to get them out even if we were able to do 
so. They have opened up our farms, constructed 
our railroads, uncovered our mines, built our 
cities, raised our cotton and rice. We owe them 
an education. It is our business to stand in sym- 
pathetic relations with Demos, not to scoff at him; 
to be his friend, as Christ was his friend; to teach 
him to trust in our friendship; to guide him 
through the education of social. business and po- 
litical intermingling to a higher plane in thought 
and in morals. If we refuse to do this we do so 
at our own peril. And to refuse, and then think 
to escape the risks by denying him voice or in- 
fluence in public affairs, is to dream a dream be- 
gotten of the sleep of selfishness and indifference. 








THE INFINITE LOVE. 


T is astonishing how many theologians there 

are who would count it atheism to deny the 
infinite power or wisdom of God, but who count 
it heterodoxy to affirm his infinite mercy. It i 
yet more astonishing how many good Christians 
there are who would be shocked at John Stuart 
Mill’s declaraticn that God is not all powerful, 
but who practically believe his other declaration, 
that God is not all-loving. 

The Bible declarations on this subject are cer- 
tainly sufficiently explicit. God is love. That is, 
itis his love which makes him divine. It is his 
love which, so to speak, entitles him to love, wor- 
ship, adoration. Power is not worshipful; wisdom 
is not adorable; for power and wisdom, if they 
are selfish, are execrable. Love alone deserves 
love. If it were possible to conceive of God’s 
ceasing to love he would cease to be God. If sin 
could exhaust bis love it would exhaust his divin- 
ity. His mercy is from everlasting to everlasting. 
The demands of ceaseless generations cannot dry 
up the fountain. It endureth forever. Time cannot 
enfeeble it. It is Jesus Christ—Jesus the Saviour, 
Christ the Anointed High Priest, who is declared 
to be the same yesterday, to-day and forever. He 
is the same to-day in the ministry of his patient 
love that he was when on earth he showed himself 
a friend of publicans and sinners; he will be the 
same in the eternal future that he was and is in 
the ministry of his grace among men. He is God 
manifest in the flesh: not a single attribute or 
quality of the Divine Being; certainly not a tran- 
sient, accidental, temporary quality, assumed for 
a purpose and laid aside when that purpose is ac- 
complished. What Christ was in his dealing with 
Judas Iscariot, and Peter, and the woman that 
was a sinner, that God is in his everlasting feeling 
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toward him who is enslaved by his ambition, per- 
verted by his cowardice, or despoiled by his lust. 

Is there any harder fate than to be perpetually 
misapprehended by those we love and for whore 
love we yearn? God is the One most misunder- 
stood in the universe. We belittle and distrust his 
love; we imagine him as justice enthroned temper- 
ed with mercy; we fear to bring to him again and 
again the record of our wrong doing, lest we 
should find merey dumb and only justice ready to 
speak. Not so does the Bible represent him. He 
is merciful by vature; be is just under compulsion. 
He is great in mercy; he delights to forgive. He 
punishes only because punishment is the necessary 
instrument of the wisest, strongest love. Whom 
he loveth he chasteneth; whom he chasteneth he 
loveth. With him forbearance never ceases to be 
a virtue. His patience is deeper than the sea and 
higher than the heavens. There is joy in heaven 
because there is joy in the Father's heart over one 
sinner that repenteth. To refuse to repent and 
return to him is to deny him the only joy that a 
sinful and erring son can give Him. The argument 
is a brief one: My sins are finite; his love is in- 
finite; therefore my sins cannot have exhausted 
his love. 

The unpardonable sin is unforgiven only be- 
cause it is unconfessed and unrepented of. One 
might sooner fear lest a candle should dry up the 
ocean waters than fear lest his sins have made a 
drought in the divine compassion. His charity 
never faileth. 

Consider, timid and distrustful soul, what was 
the tenderness of Christ toward that Judas Is- 
cariot who has been the scorn of Christ’s disciples 
for eighteen hundred years, but who heard no 
syllable of opprobrium from the Master. See 
how Christ discerns the apostate purpose and 
strives by gentleness to win him from it. He sits 
with the traitor at the Lord’s Supper; washes his 
feet; tells him that his design is known; conceals 
the secret from the knowledge of the other dis- 
ciples; selects him for agspecial token of honor; 
gives to him, with his own hand, the morsel 
selected from the dish and dipped in the sauce; 
and when the treason is finally accomplished in 
the garden greets him with pathetic, not wrath- 
ful, reproach: ‘‘ Friend, wherefore art thou come? 
Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” 
These were the last words of the infinite love to 
the traitor. Judas went to his grave seourged by 
a conscience that was unpitying; but the same 
love that looked out of dimmed eyes at Peter 
would have recalled and reclaimed even Judas if 
he had not been love-hardened. 

And as the divine love is infinite so it is eternal. 
It is from everlasting to everlasting. It knows 
no limit in time as it knows none in extent. The 
anger of God is a merciful anger; the anger of a 
Father; the wrath of a Lamb. Men may live in 
time without the benefits of the divine mercy, 
not because it cannot include them, but because 
they exclude themselves. They may live in eter- 
nity without the benefits of the divine merey, but 
it will be for the same reason: not because the 
Father’s heart is closed against human need, but 
because the human heart is closed against the 
Heavenly Father. The divine love will never lose 
its power to forgive, but the human soul may lose 
its capacity to receive forgiveness. Love, even the 
divine love, may be powerless to help, but it will 
not cease to exist. The divine judgment of con- 
demnation is only a permissive judgment: ‘‘He 
that is filthy let him be filthy still.” It is only the 
declaration of abandonment by a love that de- 
spairs of saving. 

There is great and blessed significance in the 
declaration of Christ, ‘‘The Father hath given 
him authority to execute judgment, also, because 
he isa Son of man.” He who hath taken upon 
himself our humanity, who has lived our life, 
who has suffered our temptations, who has borne 
our infirmities, is to be our judge. He who rec- 
ognized in the pagan centurion faith greater 
than in all Israel will determine the much vexed 
question, What shall become of the heathen? He 
before whom the woman taken in adultery was 
bronght for judgment, and who pronounced the 
sentence, ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee: go and 
sin no more,” will judge the quick and the dead. 
He who flamed out against the formalists of his 
own day with, ‘‘Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
will begin judgment at the house of God. He 





who never had a bitter or a hard word for the 
outeast will measure the character and determine 
the destiny of the outcast of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘‘ The greatest heresy,” says Cecil, ‘‘is the want 
of love.” The greatest theological heresy is that 
which imputes to God a want oflove. Mr. Moody 
has declared that he has sometimes wished that 
he might go through the country simply preach- 
ing ‘‘ God is love.” We wish he might. For there 
is no truth which the preachers in their theology 
and the laymen in their Christian experience 
more need reiterated, expounded, interpreted, 
than this truth of the infinite and the eternal 
love of the Heavenly Father. 


, 





A NEW CHAUTAUQUA GRAFT. 
HE writer of the following letter needs no in- 


troduction to the 
Union: 





readers of the Christian 


DEPARTMENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND TRACTS, } 
Methodist Episcopal Church, ? 
NEw York, July 10, 1878. j 

My DEAR Dr. Appott: We this year propose to organ- 
ize at Chautauqua a literary and scientific circle, which is 
designed to promote reading and study in literary and 
scientific directions by persons who have not enjoyed 
collegiate advantages, business men, mothers who desire to 
keep up with their children and to inspire them to seek an 
education, young ladies of leisure, young men who are 
engaged at trades or in business. We propcse to provide 
a series of small text books on Astronomy, Geology, Chem- 
istry, on Greek, Latin and English Literature, Mental 
Science, etc. We propose to indicate a series of books 
on all these subjects to be read at home during the years. 
We propose at the close of a three or four years’ course 
written examinations, etc. This movement is designed 
to raise the intellectual standard of our young Christian 
people, to give them a taste of the better range of reading, 
to show them that between true science and the religion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ there is no antagonism. I know 
that this must be a slow work. I know that there are 
many things discouraging in connection with it; but I 
believe that what we have done for Biblical and Sunday- 
school study we can also, to some extent, do for the class 
of people who, never having been at college, desire some 
guidance in acquiring more liberal culture than they are 
likely ever to secure in the ordinary routine of life. 

J. H. VINCENT. 

Chautauqua is like an old tree in a garden 
which has; been grafted so often that nothing 
remains of the original planting but the root. 
Some years ago when Dr. Vincent took charge of 
Chautauqua it was an old-fashioned camp-meeting 
ground. He has grafted on to the stock a Sunday 
School Convention, a Science Convention, a Re- 
form Convention, a Church Convention and now 
a Cosmopolitan University; and nothing of the 
old stock is left but the grove and the tents. By 
this latest addition he revives the old proverb; 
since there are thousands of Mahomets that can- 
not get to the mountain he sends the mountain on 
an itinerating tour among the Mahomets. 

The scheme is an admirable one; and we trust 
that Dr. Vincent will give the public through the 
columns of the Christian Union a fuller exposi- 
tion of it, when it is perfected. There are thou- 
sands of young men and women who can 
advantageously avail themselves of the Chautau- 
qua University, as thus broadened out to suit 
their needs. There are not a few mothers and 
there are some fathers who could profitably join 
these Chautauqua Classes. They have time, or 
can make it, by redeeming an hour before break- 
fast from sleep or an hour after supper from pure 
idleness. Chance reading—of daily papers, maga- 
zine stories and miscellaneous gossip, or chance 
books borrowed from a friend or obtained from a 
circulating library—is almost a waste of time. 
Regularity and rotation of crops are as necessary 
in intellectual culture as in agriculture. To read 
a bit of history to-day, a novel to-morrow, and a 
newspaper the day after produces about such a 
crop as would be produced by planting straw- 
berries to-day, abandoning them for green peas 
to-morrow, concluding to go into asparagus the 
third day, and giving all up to work in a parterre 
of flowers the fourth. If Chautauqua can lay out 
a course of reading and study for the thousands 
of listless and half employed minds, and can furn- 
ish them with cheap text books, and supply them 
with enthusiasm, it will render certainly not less, 
perhaps greater, service than any it has rendered 
in the past. 

We can say nothing more than that. For there 
is nothing with which Chautauqua can be com- 
pared—except Chautauqua, 











NOTES. 

—We are informed by a cOmmunication from the 
Secretary of, the Cobden Club, London, that a confer 
ence under the auspices of the Commissioners of the 
Paris Exhibition will be held at the Palace of the Tro- 
cadéro, Paris, on the subject of an international system 
of Weights, Measures and Coins. Those governments 
which stand the highest in the commercial world are 
beginning to realize how great the need and impor 
tance of such a system are, and we trust that this con 
ference may find some method to solve the problem 
which such a need presents. Letters on the subject 
are to be addressed to A. H. Brown, Esq., M. P., 12 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8S. W. 


—The Rev. Dr. Milburn, “‘ the blind man eloquent,” 
whom very many of our readers have heard with 
pleasure, has just arrived from a visit to Great Britain 
and Ireland, where he has acquired no little reputation 
as a lecturer and preacher. He plans, we are inform- 
ed, to lecture during the coming season on Scotland 
and Ireland, a subject which he, fresh from his trip, 
will handle with skill. 


—* Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton has become an associate 
editor of the ‘ Congregationalist.’” So says the Bos- 
ton ** Advertiser.”’ Mrs. Bolton is a Western journal- 
ist of some experience and reputation, particularly in 
temperance work. We are sorry to learn, however, 
that the occasion of her accession is the retirement of 
Miss Ellen M. Stone, who, ever since we have known 
the office of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,”’ for nearly 
eleven years indeed, has been one of the most diligent 
and versatile members of its staff. The preparation 
of the Religious Intelligence was Miss Stone's espe- 
cial charge, but if we mistake not her touch has been 
felt constantly in the Children’s Department, and 
more or less in other parts of the paper. 

—Our Berlin correspondent in another column pre- 
sents what is at once a picture and a summary of 
results of the Berlin Congress. No one in Berlin, ex- 
cept the members of the Congress itself, is as com- 
petent to do this; for no other single man outside of 
the Congress probably exerted a more considerable 
influence upon its deliberations, especially in relation 
to religious liberty and the protection of missionary 
operations. We are not able to agree with his esti- 
mate of Lord Beaconsfield or his policy. All that 
arbitration has accomplished after a terrible war, for 
humanity, peace and liberty, might have been accom- 
plished without warif Great Britain had not refused, 
under the leadership of its Premier, to join with the 
other Great Powers in demanding guarantees of 
Turkey, and in securing that just government for 
which Great Britain has now become sole sponsor. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s severest critic has uttered no 
sharper criticism than “ Berliner” in his epigram- 
matic declaration that ‘“‘the work of the Congress 
may be described in one word as the spoliation of 
Turkey”; for it was avowedly to defend Turkey 
aguinst spoliation that Lord Beaconsfield entered this 
Congress. But all Christain peoples may eertainly 
congratulate themselves that Great Britain has ac- 
cepted the ‘unspeakable Turk” as her ward, and 
though we suspect this street arab will give her new 
guardian no end of trouble, and cost her no little 
cash, all peaceable neighbors will draw a long breath, 
and count their orchards and windows very consider- 
ably safer than they ever have been before. 

—From the testimony of our police authorities, that 
such literature as the ‘ Police ,Gazette”’ and * Our 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly” is turning out the young 
thieves and ruffians that infest our great cities, and 
filling their heads with contempt for disobedience 
and admiration for crime, it is a fair question whether 
there ought not to be a law to prohibit the poison. 
If we have aright to suppress a stench that offends the 
nostrils and imperils health, why not to suppress one 
that offends the conscience and imperils the moral 
safety and well-being of the community? 

—The “ Congregationalist,’’ in a discriminating 
editorial reply to some correspondents who want to 
know what beliefs are essential to salvation, puts 
down the following stakes for its resting place: 

“We drive down here, then, these stakes : 

“1. Men are usually brought to salvation 
truth. 

“2. The truth which saves is apt to be what is cal!ed ‘ Evan- 
gelical’ truth. 

“3. The Evangelical doctrines are then—as we use speech— 
‘absolutely necessary’ to salvation. 

“4. Still, since penitence and faith are what save sinners, 
no doctrine at all is ‘absolutely necessary’ to salvation—if 
men repent without it.” 

Three of these are strong stakes. 
so strong. Verbum sat. 


through the 


One of them is not 


—The utter disregard of fairness and propriety 
with which our municipal offices are filled was con- 
spicuously illustrated last week by the removal of 
Mr. D. B. Hasbrouck from the Police Department, 
where he has served for twenty years, and the ap- 
pointment in his place of one of the lately discharged 
Custom House employés, a protegé of Senator Conk- 
ling, colloquially known as ** Johnny” O’Brien. The 
fact that the affair was transacted with the acquies- 
cence at least of Tammany Hall gives it a peculiar 
and somewhat alarming significance. Tammany has 
seldom been known to give a favor without receiving 
some corresponding advantage. What it may be in 
this instance will hardly be likely to appear until the 
coming Fall elections, 
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SOME SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE OTHER NEWFOUNDLAND. 
‘T°VE been to Newfoundland,” I tuld a friend 
the other day. 
“Ah!” said he; ‘‘found it pretty damp, didn’t 
you? When did you leave?” 

‘* This morning.” 

I wish you could have seen that man’s look of 
amazement. 

‘* Where is it?” he gasped. 

‘In New Jersey—on the Midland Road—forty 
miles from New York.” 

He guzed at me mistrustfully, shook his head, 
and murmured something about thinking it was 
‘‘where the bow-wows came from.” And I am 
persuaded, notwithstanding my explanation, he 
will never think otherwise. 

In his ignorance, though, my friend is by no 
means alone. 


‘ 


The average man, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, is reluctant to take in the idea of 
apy other Newfoundland than that moist, foggy, 
fishy place up in the Provinces ; and knows as 
little about its attractions as he does about the 
felicities of Paradise. This comparison is more 
appropriate than at first appears. For only a 
little way out of Newfoundland is a place where 
two roads meet; at the crossing there is a sign- 
board, and on the sigu-board are these startling 
words: 

3 MILES. 

I saw it the other day with my own eyes. 
up the road—it was strait and steep. 


To PARADISE. 

I looked 
I inquired 
about the inhabitants, and was told that among 
them lived a family of Angels. So [ have no 
doubt of its genuine character. And if anyone 
wants to compare other places intelligently with 
Paradise, let him first come to Newfoundland and 
then travel three miles further on. 

That the place should be so little Known is not 
at all strange. Seven years ago there was po way 
of getting to it except by stage coach from Pater- 
son, twenty miles away. From New York it was an 
all-day journey. One could goto the White Moun- 
tains in as short atime. So that only a few people, 
sportsmen and the like, who had hunted and fished 
over the Ramapo Mountains and enjoyed Brown’s 
bountiful hospitality, knew of his excellent way- 
side inn and the charming velley in which it was 
set d: wn. But these, as years went on, advised 
their friends; and these in turn told others. So 
that now the fame of Brown’s has gone out toa 
sufficiently wide cirele to more than fill his com- 
modious rooms from July to September. And it 
is simply. my dear sir or my dear madam, because 
you have never fallen in with any of these people 
that you have never before heard of this other 
Newfoundland. 

Half a dozen years ago some one thought it 
would be a grand idea to open up the valley 
of the little Pequanock River, that purls and 
ripples down from the New Jersey Blue Ridge to 
the Passaic, and thus secure a new route to Mid- 
dletown. To be sure there was already one route 
to Middletown and there was not much in the 
valley to open up—a few scattered hamlets, a 
rough uncultivated country, and some iron and 
zine mines—but those were the days when people 
would have built, or at least, incorporated, a 
a railroad to the moon if any body could have 
been found to Buy the bonds. At any rate, this 
particular road was built; tlie Pequanock Valley 
was opened up, and people were enabled to reach 
Newfoundlan : from New York in the short space 
of two hours—for which I at least owe those 
sanguine people that projected the New Jersey 
Midland Railroad a debt of gratitude. 

Do I hear some one ask, What are the attrac- 
tions? 

Well, the place is not a Newport with its solemn 
aristocracy of cottages; nor Saratoga with its 
Parisian gayety; nor Narragansett Pier with its 
brilliant beach and easy-going hotel life. But for 
invigorating air, charming views, good ecmpany 
and disinterested benevolence on the part of the 
landiord I do not Newfoundland can 
anywhere be surpassed. ** You can eat as much 
as you like here,” said a lady boarder to me the 
other day, ‘‘ without feeling like a culprit.” And 
this I take to be a conspicuous attraction. It 
gives one at least an abiding sense of generous 
treatment. 

In the vicinity are charming walks and beauti- 
ful rides. Nothing, indeed, can be more beautiful 


believe 


' 

| than the railroad approach to the place: up the 
‘narrow valley; around sharp curves, where the 
‘road doubles on itself; through scenery as wild 
and rugged as that of the Adirondack road along 
the upper Hudson. At least a dozen times the 
track crosses the littl river; and out of the car 
window you look down upon its swift-ruuning 
eurrent foaming over the rocks and glistening in 
the sunlight, here and there dammed up into a 
broad, still pool, and then, a little further on, 
dasbing and splashing as riotously as before. 

Following up the river, or rather one of iis trib- 
utary streams, to a point two miles beyond New- 
foundland one comes to a pretty cascade, known as 
Clinton Falls. Of course it is a favorite resor‘. 
Here come young people with their books anu 
work; and sitting at the foot of the lowest fall 
for there are three altogether—watehing the 
ceaseless dash of the water and fanned by its 
breeze that plays over its creamy surface, one may 
keep cool, even if a hot wave, as is not often the 
case, is surging over Newfoundland. 

And then there is the Ledge. Do you remember 
the Ledge at Lenox, Mass.? How you look off 
for miles down the paradisiacal valley with its 
encircling hills, and fancy that the mountains 
round about Jerusalem must have been something 
like this? Well, from the Newfoundland ledge— 
it juts out from a mountain which they call the 
Raven—you get a not very different view, except 
that the mountains are fewer and not so high, 
and the valley itself is in a less finished state. 
But you have in the Jandscape the same beautiful 
varieties of color: the yellow of the standing grain, 
the green of the pasture land, the brown of the 
stubble, shut in on all sides by the forest-clad 
mountains. And winding through all like a 
thread the little rippling river. 

Another attraction is the church. People of 
religious culture and habit when they go ivto the 
country want a congenial place to worship; and 
in Newfoundland, or Oak Ridge rather, for the 
church is nearly three miles from the hotel, you 
may find it. For beauty of situation it can Lardly 
be surpassed. The valley which it overlooks 
trends the other way from that in which New 
foundland stands, and is larger and more highly 
cultivated. To take in this charming view on a 
bright Sunday morning is in itself a beneHiction. 
The minister, the Rev. R. R. Thompson, is a Pres- 
byterian, and a good preacher. The people are 
obviously a hard-working class, who come from 
miles around to hear the Gospel at this place. 
Behind and around the church is the grave,ard, 
where rest all the people who have ever lived and 
died in this neighborhood. A study of its inserip 
tions would no doubt richly repay the lover of 
the curious in epitaphs. I have space for not 
more than two. The first only an undertaker 
could have written: 

“Tn silk and satin she is bound, 
The coffin holds her fast ; 
To day she 's seen by all around, 

And this must be her last.” 
For calm resignation the second can hardly be 
excelled: 

**G» home, dear friend, and dry up your tears, 
I've got to stay here till Christ appears.” 

I wish I could tell you about the ride to Green 
Pond, which is three miles distant, and to Green- 
wood Lake—a journey of eight miles; but am 
conscious that my space is exhausted. Surely, 
however, I have said enough to prove that whatever 
may be the case with the Island im the British 
Provinces there are undeniable attractions im 
* the other Newfoundland.” E. McC. 


Brown’s Hotei, Newfoundland, N.J., 
July 22, 1878. 








THE TEMPERANCE RIBBONS. 
By THE Rev. W. F. Crarts. 

{7 HAT mean the ribbons of blue and red that 
are seen so frequently of late? First, 
Organization. The ribbon is a badge, and evers 
badge calls to mind that prominent feature of 
life, associated effort. Everything organizes. It 
has been said that a woman cannot punish her 
own children in these times without a constitution 
and by-laws. The idea of wearing a ribbon as a 
badge is not modern. God himself commanded 
his ancient people to wear on the borders of their 





garments a ribband of blue. ‘* Speak unto the 
children of Israel, and bid them that they make 
them fringes in the borders of their garments, 
throughout their generations, and that they put 











upon the fringe of the borders a ribband of blue.” 
(Num. xv., 38.) The blue, being the color of the 
sky, was the chromatic monogram of heaven, and 
the Jew was required to wear it as the mark of 
his membership in the kingdom of heaven; as a 
reminder that he was only a pilgrim and stranger 
upon the earth, belonging to the heavenly life 
and marked for that destination by the blue rib- 
bon as with a check or ticket. The Jews were 
accustomed to wear this ribband of blue, not only 
by day, but also threw over them at night the 
garment to which it was attached. During later 
times of persecution they came to hide their colors 
as they became unpopular; as some persous to-day 
hide their ribbons of red and blue in their vest 
pockets when they are among associates who 
would sneer at their temperance principles. ‘Ihe 
blue ribbou in its deepest meaning, as used by 
Murphy and others, means not merely member- 
ship in a temperance society, but membership in 
the kingdom of heaven; the aims of life turned 
upward instead of downward, and the Christian’s 
heaven chosen instead of the drunkard’s lell. 
Every friend of temperance who refuses to con- 
nect himself with some organization for the pro- 
motion of this reform throws away a great power. 
One, desperately in earnest, can chase a thousand, 
but two shall put ten thousand to flight. Thus 
association multiplies power five fold. The great- 
est success is secured when individual responsi- 
bility is retained wuile the benefits of association 
are added. It is a mathematical fact, easily com- 
puted, that if there were but two teetotaiers in 
the world, organized into the first temperance 
society ever known, and each of them were to 
pledge one individual in a year, and each of these 
four one individual in the next year, and so on 
year after year, each member adding one ab- 
stainer in twelve months, the whole world would 
be won to temperance iu the short space of thirty- 
two years. This fact shows the power of individ- 
ual responsibility and united effort. 

The ribbons mean, second, self-sacrifice—espee- 
ially the red. What meM#h the red stripes in 
our flag, side by side with the white? That we 
are to resist even unto blood, striving against sin; 
that we are to secure purity even if we must pay 
for it tie red coin of our own hearts, the blood of 
self-sacrifice. So the red und white ribbons of 
the Reynolds movement, recalling as they do the 
self-sacrifice of Christ by which men are made 
pure, repeat and revise for us those two lines of 
the battle hymn: 

**Bince he died to make men holy, 
Let us live to make men free.”’ 

No man has a right to the red ribbon who is 
simply trying to save himself, not laboring also to 
rescue others about him. The lady in Millais’s 
famous picture sought to save her lover’s life from 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew by binding 
the white popish badge around his arm. He kissed 
her for her love but firmly removed the baduze. 
He would be true even to self-sacrifice. 
those who wear the white ribbon to-day. 

Third, the mbbons mean escape from the guilt of 
the past. Perhaps you have heard of that three 
leaved book which was carried by an aged preacher 
as be walked in his garden, duy after day, until his 
friends wondered what there could be in a book 
so small as to be carried in his vest pocket to ab- 
sorb his attention forso many hours. They saw 
that it had but three leaves, and that each of 
these was blank. The first leaf was deep black; 
the second was blood red; the third was snow 
white. He explained, in response to their inquir- 
ies, the meaning of these strange pages. The 
black represented the days of his sin. No black 
was deep enough to picture his guilt and sorrow. 
The red page reminded him of Christ, his substi 
tute, whose blood had been shed for his salvation ; 
and as he turned down the red page, the black 
was all hidden under the red—the past was all 
under the blood. And the white page was a pict- 
ure of his heart when his guilt had been by faith 
laid upon Christ and the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to bim. We might add to such a book 
the blue page, for the heaven by and by that 
awaits the hearts that are purified here. So the 


So with 


red ribbon means escape from the black and guilty 
past through the death of Christ in our stead, 
securing us forgiveness and covering all the record 
of transgression,’and leading us from darkness to 
light, from sin to purity. 

Fourth, The ribbons mean a new aim toward 
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real life. Blood being the most prominent ele- 
ment of our bodies represents life; and hence red 
as a color is ever the symbol of life; and the red 
ribbon isa hand pointing on towards noble Chris- 
tian living. 

Fifth, the ribbon means power for the life 
toward which we turn. Every man, and especial- 
ly the slave of appetite, feels too weak to under- 
tuke a pure and sober life in his own shattered 


strength. He needs reinforcement. This needed 


strength the ribbon movements declare must 
come alove from Christ. ‘‘ Who is he that over- 
cometh the world, but he that believeth that 


Jesus is the Son of God?” It was with a thrill of 
intensest interest that I discovered, not long 
since, that the ‘*hem” of Christ’s garment, which 
men touched and were healed of their diseases, 
was literally bis fringe, the Jew’s ribband of blue. 
how many thousands, as 
ribbons both of blue and 
are by Christly influence, 
have found they were touching the hem of the 
garment, and for their 
struggle a superhuman increase of power! 

In tbe late war a zealous color-bearer in a charge 
upon a battery outran his company; and when 
they halted far behind him, and the captain 
shouted, ‘‘Bring back the colors to the company,” 
he eried in response, ‘‘ Bring up the company to 
So every wearer of the blue or red 


In the last few years, 
they have touched the 
red, saturated as they 


Saviour’s were given 


the colors.” 
should strive to bring up himself and his associates 
to all the deep signification of these badges; to the 
individual responsibility and mutual helpfulness 
and self-sacrifice and escape from the past by re- 
pentance, the turning toward a better future by 
Christian hope, and the realizing of that hope by 
the regenerating strength that comes from Christ. 
Bring up the company to the colors. 


OH, FOR A SWING IN THE OLD ELM TREE! 
By ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


( H for a swing in the old elm tree 
Anda breath from the clover tields! 
lu wive the state of a palace hall 
And the spices that India yields 


To see again in the old-time way 
Tne meadows and pasures I knew, 

The hilis and the valleys, the rocks and the trees, 
And the woods where the wild-flowers grew ; 


To lie once more in the thick, soft grass 
With the sweet winds brushing by, 
The world outside and a heart at peace, 

And above the summer sky; 


To watch the clouds in their shifting lights 
And the mists on the distant hills, 

And dream to the music of rustling leaves 
And the voices of dancing rills ; 


To wade once more in the cooling stream 
That wound by the roadside below, 

Where the laurel bloomed, and the eglantine 
And the maiden-bair used to grow ; 


To kneel again in the little church 
Where I prayed with a childish trust 
Ere the haunting doubts of a later time 
Had touched it with moth and rust; 


To sleep once more ‘neath the moss-grown roof: 
My spirit would find again 

The long-lost chord of that happy time 
And take up the glad refrain. 


My heart grows sick and my eyes are dim 
For a sight of familiar things ; 

The grassy nook and the old elm tree 
Would be more than the turone of kings. 


Ah me, how the years have stretched between! 
W hat chances and changes they've wrought! 

What vains and what losses, what hopes and what fears, 
How little of promise they've brought! 





By a CITY JOURNALIST. 

1V.—THE THRIFTLESS IN THEIR HOMES. 
T is not to be supposed that because people are 
thriftless they are necessarily vicious. They 
may be or they may not. The probability is, 
that they lack not so much moral sense as that 
inysterious intangible essence which the Yankees 
call ** faculty.” They exercise no foresight, and 
not only waste but are unwilling to be taught how 
to save. A lady whom I know, finding that one 
of her Sunday-school scholars—a girl of sixteen— 
was trying to support a family of ten persons— 
father and mother and eight brothers and sisters 
—upon twenty-one cents a day, and was spending 
all the money in bread, which the children dis- 
liked, recommended instead a diet of rice or oat- 
weal, as being more satisfying at the price. But 
the girl would not be persuaded of this until it 
was demonstrated before her eyes, and fairly 





' 
spurned the teacher's proposition, accompanied by 


an offer of help, that she should study Miss Juliet. | 
Corson’s cook book and get up dinners for fifteen 

cents. It is the part of wise charity, as this lady 

fully comprehended, people help 

themselves; but the problem is immeasurably 

complicated where they will not be taught. 

The origin of thriftless habits in individual 
cases is a curious study. Some people are con- 
stitutionally thriftless: they were born so. In 
others it is due to education and surroundings. 


to teach to 


Others again have met with misfortune and _ lost 


heart and courage. John Gilfillan, for instance. 


used to be a Jaborer on the ‘* Big Pipes” when the 
Department of Public Works was relaying the 
few years At that time 

His family 
dressed well. the tenement had a 
finer bonnet than Mrs. Gilfillan. They even had 
money in the savings bank. But there came 
a day when the Big Pipes were all laid and John 
was thrown out of work. Worse than that, the 
savings bank with their small broke. 
Their first downward step was an upward one. 
They moved from the third floor to the fifth; and 
I will 
under these adverse circumstances 


Croton aqueduct a ago. 
John was living on a whole floor. 


No woman in 


savings 


instead of six rooms occupied three. 
for John that 
he made an effort. Day after day he might be 
seen in the lobby of the Board of Aldermen wait- 
ing for a word with the potentate of his particu- 
district, and meanwhile for the 
passage of some ordinance that might seem to 


say 


lar watching 


promise him employmest. But the potentate 
passed by and the ordinance never came up. 
From the Board of Aldermen John began to 


frequent the local liquor saloon. The transition 
was not a violent one, for he met the same people 
in both places. Indeed the liquor dealer himself 
was a man of considerable influence; and thought 
he might be able to do something for John—‘*‘ by 
and by, about election time.” ' 
But election came and went; and John got 
nothing at all. By degrees he took to drink. The 
three rooms on the fifth floor shrank to two on the 
sixth, and finally to a rear cellar in another street; 
Mrs. Gilfillan’s bonnet went to the pawn shop; the 
children dispensed stockings, 
abandoned their school, and at length became 
Gilfillan, I regret to say, has 


with shoes and 
the family support. 
gone from bad to worse. He alternates now be 
tween the corner liquor store, the Board of Alder- 
men and the Penitentiary ; being so deeply 
attached to the public works that if he cannot 
lay pipes in Tenth Avenue he will at least break 
stone on Blackwell’s Island. And his family have 
the easier and quieter time when he is so en- 
gaged. 

Gilfillan’s children, I have said, are the family 
bread-winners; and it is among families like his, 
of the thriftless poor, that the practice of burden- 
ing children, to which I have alluded in a previous 
The little girl that 
knocks at your door every morning and asks for 


article, especially prevails. 


cold victuals, or searches through your ash-barrel 
for cinders, no doubt supplies the family larder 
and the family coal-box. Were it not for her 
efforts her miserable parents would stare starva- 
tion in the face. 
York—some of them, it is true, honest and self- 
respecting, and by rights not belonging to this 
thriftless class—are kept alive by the beggary and 
chiffonierage of their cbildren. This class of chil 

dren only the most persistent effort can reach. 
They do not attend the publie schools, chiefly 
because they do not want to; and, secondarily,, 
because their scanty garments and numerous 
home employments do not admit it. They are the 
kind that dwell in the highways and hedges, and 
inust be compelled to come in. Not into the pub- 
lic schools, perhaps; for there the routine is so 
inelastic and the atmosphere so respectable that 
the little chiffonier could hardly be made to feel 
at home; but into some institution of a kind which 
our public educational system does not yet supply. 
In a limited degree the need is admirably met 
by the schools of the Children’s Aid Society. Here 
the child is allowed to come as the home duties 
permit, a visitation of the home being kept up to 
see that undue advantage is not taken of the 
liberty. Then of the home are 
measurably supplied, and the scholar himself fur- 
nished with a noon-day meal. ‘‘ We have chil- 
dren here,” one of the lady teachers told me the 
other day, ‘‘ who come late every morning because 


Thousands of households in New 


the necessities 








8) 


they have to go around and pick cinders, and who 
go away early in the afternoon 
victuals ;” 


to beg for cold 


and meanwhile they are carefully 


taught the rudiments of an education in which 
religious instruction is not omitted. These schools, 


Of 


what might be done in this direction I propose to 


however. only reach a fraction of this class. 


speak in a following article. 

During the last week you can hardly have failed 
to read in the papers the experience of several 
little children who were enticed to this country 
from their home in Calabria by an Italian padrone, 
and made to play the violin in the New York 
streets for his benefit. Stories of this kind are 
much less frequent now than they were three or 
four years ago; for in 1874 a law was passed by 
Congress giving the U.S. authorities jurisdiction 
over kidnappers of foreign children, and imposing 
penalty enough to make it a dangerous business, 
In the present instance it is gratifying to know 
that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children added to 
rescuing these little ones from their 


has its other good works by 


life of bond- 
age. 

Not all the Italian children, however, whom you 
meet the street with their little and 
shrill unmelodious voices are the victims of the 
padrone. 


in violins 
Very many not only live with their 
parents, but, like Gilfillan’s children, maintain the 
family. met the 
other day up in the mountains, a ten year old 


It was one of this class whom I 


violinist, tramping through the country with his 


two cousins 


boys of sixteen or seventeen—who 


were also musicians, and had come away from 
Italy five years before. 

‘*T have also been in Italy,” I said, thinking to 
gain his confidence. 

His black eyes flashed with a sudden light. 

‘Did you see Rome?” he asked. 


Rome when we came from Napoli.” 


‘*] did see 


There was the pride of the old Roman in his 


tone. I had not seen Rome, and changed the 
subject. 
‘* Doesn’t your father work?” I asked him. 


‘* There 
‘* My father worked in the 
sane Over; 


His voice took on an apologetic tone. 
is no work,” he said. 
streets when we first but now he gets 
nothing.” 

‘*What kind of work do your people do?” I 
asked. 

He seemed puzzled for a moment, as though it 
would be easier to describe what they did not do; 
‘They keep 


shops,” he said, ‘* they sell candies in the streets, 


but in a moment recovered himself. 


they lay pipes, and play on organs and harps.” 

‘Would you care to go back to-Italy?” I asked 
one of the older ones. 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

‘If I go back to Italy,” he said, ‘‘I shall be 
drawn for the army.” 

So you see how America still represents to the 
European peasant the idea of political emancipa- 
tion. 

If you would like to know how these Italians, 
who so largely represent the thriftless class in 
New York, live, go with me to one of their quar- 
ters. I say you will find them 
grouped in several different neighborhoods; in 


one, because 


the Five Points and Baxter Street, in Crosby and 
the parallel streets between the Bowery and 
Broadway, and in Scuth Fifth Avenue and 


Thompson Street. I select the last, since it is the 
most recent of their settlements. 

To discover their retreats you will have to pene- 
trate into the rear courtyard through one of the 
dank, slimy passage ways that I have described in 
the opening article. Once in the courtyard your 
senses are offended by the intolerable smells with 
which it reeks. If any breath of pure air got into 
the place it would be vitiated by the foulness of 
the wooden shanties in the middle, which serve 
both front and rear 
The court, which is wider than com- 
mon, from the fact of the rear buildings being old 
and shallow, serves as the children’s playground. 
If any of them happen to know you—as their 
Sunday-school teacher, may be—they will give 


as common cuthouses for 


dwellings. 


you a hearty welcome, and implore you to come 
in and see the mother. You go down half a dozen 
steps into the basement, and in a little room— 
perhaps twelve by fifteen feet—tind not ouly the 
mother, who is dandling the baby, but two other 
children and the father as well. Neither father 
nor mother can speak a word of English, but 
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your little conductress explains who you are, and 
your welcome is a cordial one. In the room, 
which is dimly lighted by two small and dirty win- 
dows, there are two beds, a cooking stove, a table, 
and one or two chairs. Everything is villainously 
dirty. Up on the wall hang two violins. A 
young fellow who leans against the outer door- 
way tells you, pleasantly enough, that the man, 
who is his uncle, and himself play them. The 
baby is a bambino, tightly swathed in bands, such 
as you have seen a hundred times in Italian pict- 
ures. The children are pretty—or would be if 
they were clean—and do not look unhealthy. 

‘* Do they go to school?” you ask. 

The man nods energetically, while the child’s 
face lights up with smiles, and she tells you she 
goes to the Sisters’ school in Mott Street. 

Now here, in this grimy, slovenly, filthy place, 
you discover a gleam of hope—a promise of better 
things, not only for this particular family, but for 
the thousands of similar families—equally thrift- 
less and dirty—scattered all over the city. The 
hope lies in the children. To instill habits of in- 
dustry into the parents may not be practicable. 
They have lived too long under the enervating 
southern sun to become toilers in a new land. 
But the little people, with their quick impulses, 
and ready wit, and affectionate disposition, can 
be molded almost at will. It only needs wise 
training and warm sympathy to make the young 
Italians in New York within twenty years decid- 
edly the best element of our foreign population. 
They have in them the germ of the old invincible 
Roman spirit, and under favoring conditions it is 
bound to come out. 








OUR MODELS IN MUNICH.—II. 
By H. C. L. 


| we the Christian Union for May 29th some ac- 

count was given of our art studies in Munich 
and the persons who serve as models. It may be 
remembered that we were then awaiting a ‘‘ Van- 
dyck,” upon whose coming we had built some 
expectations. Well, on the appointed morning 
his panoply arrived, in the shape of a black satin 
jacket with white-slashed sleeves and broad 
pointed collar and cuffs; but the Vandyck sent 
his wife with the tidings that he could not come 
until Monday. Really, the Fates seemed against 
ns, but for want of a better model we betook 
ourselves for that day, at the Professor’s sugges- 
tion, to the old monk’s Schadel again, making 
drawings in simple light and shade; good prac- 
tice, of course, but not what we coveted just 
then. Meantime we sent for a little girl, sister of 
the cherub baby whose portrait Mrs. C. had al- 
ready well advanced some time before. She came, 
to our great joy, the next morning, and all went 
smoothly for two days and ahalf. She was the 
best sitter we had had—patient and quiet, with 
the sweetest possible face. Indeed, she was so 
good and uncomplaining that one day when the 
Professor was present we forgot to give her the 
usual pauses, and she sat two hours without mov- 
ing from the chair. Towards the last, I fancied I 
saw a shade of discontent or weariness on the 
pretty little face; but her expression was as sweet 
and bright as ever when we released her. On 
the third day, however, at 12 o’clock, our little 
paragon announced to us that she was ‘‘ bestellt ” 
elsewhere, and off she went with her smiling face. 
Fortunately, except Mrs. C.’s, which was nearly 
finished, our work had been only sketches—know- 
ing there was time for nothing else before our 
expected model should arrive. 

Well, on Monday morning he came. He cer- 
tainly had a handsome face, but it bore marks of 
dissipation, and his clothing indicated unthrift 
and carelessness. He donned the black satin 
jacket, however, and that covered, to our sense 
of the picturesque, a multitude of sins. 

All went well until Saturday, and our paintings 
began to wear the similitude of flesh and blood, 
though, in point of expression, one looked as if 
he had a violent pain somewhere, another as if he 
were dissatisfied with everything and everybody, 
while the third bad a complexion which suggested 
amixture of brick-dust and yellow jaundice. But we 
were not discouraged. We knew there was plenty of 
room for improvement, and we meant to make it. 
On Saturday the model failed to come. He was 
absent two days—was sick, he said, when he re- 


ing, of course, and all went reasonably well again 
until Friday. He had told us in the beginning 
that he did not wish to be paid at the close of 
every day’s sitting, as we had been in the habit of 
doing, but would prefer waiting until the end. 
For a day or two, however, he had asked for a 
small sum, to get his dinner, he said, and we gave 
it. To-day he asked again, and having no change 
we paid him a gold piece, which was very nearly 
all we owed him. He took it and went to his 
diuner, but did not return at two o’clock, as we 
expected—nor did he come the next day—indeed 
we saw no more of him until Wednesday after- 
noon. It was particularly vexatious, because two 
of us were to leave Munich in a short time, were 
anxious to finish the picture, and could begin 
upon nothing else. Professor wrote to know 
what was the matter, and his wife came to see us. 
She informed us that he had taken the money we 
had paid him and gone to a fair, the family get- 
ting not a penny of it. His excuse, however, for 
deserting us was that he could not sit as long as 
we wanted him to, and that when he took his 
pauses it made him nervous to see us standing 
around with our palettes! Yet we were always 
asking him if he were tired, always willing to stop 
at any time, and thought we were very consider- 
ate of his comfort. 

Our crowning offense, we suspect, was that on 
that last day, unmindful of passing time, we let 
him sit until half-past twelve, and made him late 
to his dinner. This to the average man is an un- 
pardonable crime. Professor sent him a sharp 
message, and after explanation to us of the rule, 
which gives a fifteen minutes’ pause at the end of 
an hour’s sitting, we agreed to arrange the matter 
upon the Academy basis, which we would have 
been glad to do before had we known of it. In 
the afternoon he came, looking very glum. In 
the pause between tue two hours’ of the sitting 
he stood sulkily behind the screen, like a child 
who knows he has deserved reproof, instead of 
taking a look at the pictures and giving his opin- 
ions as he had hitherto done. Being a photo- 
grapher, he had some knowledge of light and 
shade, and as an Academy model had evidently 
picked up very correct ideas upon art subjects. 

But to-day it was not his lordship’s humor to 
say such flattering things as that none of the 
twenty-six students who painted him at one time 
had made so good portraits as ours, or to give us 
a disquisition upon the Catholic Church, as he did 
one day when we were at work upon his hand and 
the satin, and did not mind the play of his fea- 
tures. Wedid not intend to show any displeasure, 
and had proved ourselves willing to correct what- 
ever had been amiss in our requirements; but 
sullen people are best left to themselves, and we 
made no special attempt to mollify him. We 
took care, however, to lay aside our palettes, that 
his delicate nerves might not suffer, and one or 
two of us absented ourselves durivg a portion of 
the quarter of an hour’s rest. His face never re- 
laxed into any more genial expression during the 
sitting; he went away at four o'clock, with a 
reluctant nod of his head, and next morning he 
came not! This was too much, avd we were quite 
disheartened. In the afternoon, however, he" 
came—explained that he went to a ball the night 
before, and that he came as usual at nine o’clock, 
but met the Professor, who told him that he 
looked too sleepy and had better not come! This 
sounded rather apocryphal, but we were willing 
to accept any excuse in order to get him at all 
and be done with him as soon as possible. 

It would be too long a story, however, to tell of 
all our vexations and hindrances, though our 
scapegrace model greatly improved towards the 
end in temper and obligingness, and actually sat 
for us on a holiday, when we had expected that 
he would be off to another fair and leave us inthe 
lurch. He graciously offered us a half holiday 
also, and we went to the Frauenkirche to hear the 
Requiem Mass for the dead Pope. He had a 
slight return of sulkiness after one other ab- 
sence, and by that time, for various reasons, 
we were so desperately anxious to finish the 
paintings and dismiss him that we were artful 
enough to try and amuse him into a good humor. 
So Mrs. C. related to him in the best German 
she could muster how one of us in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, while reading a newspaper scrap, 
backed down into a chair upon which she had 





appeared. We had our suspicions, but said noth- 





not heed the crack that ensued, and when she had 
finished the reading rose, with a rain»ow-tinted 
overskirt, to behold a damaged palette and a row 
of colors that certainly were not improved by be- 
ing sat upon. 

The incident and the German together were too 
much for him. He could not help laughing, 
though at first he evidently tried, and as this was 
one of the last sittings we had no further cause of 
dissatisfaction with him, and he bade us the final 
adieu in his best mood and manner. 
finished the portraits at last. All’s well that ends 
well! This proverb has no special application to 
the paintings, however, though they might well 
have been worse than they were. 


And so we 
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A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 





By R. W. RayMmonp. 





ry. 
THE SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

FELT it my duty, on the following day, to call 

Young Bullion’s attention to the possible defect in 
his title to the mine which bore his name. He chuckled 
with a knowing air, and instead of replying to the point 
at once began to tease me about my interview with his 
father. 

‘*Th’ole man show ye how to play cards?” 

‘*No; I didn’t choose to learn.” 

“* Stuck ye for the drinks, hey? 
see yer towin’ him home.” 

‘*For Ats drinks—yes; I must confess I was obliged 
to pay for them, or make trouble. But how did you 
happen to see us? I thought you were all abed, except 
Miss Carleton. There was a light in her room.” 

‘**Oh, I was—jest prowlin’ around, ’n’ thinkin’ mat- 
ters over—who does she keep a-writin’ to, ’n’ stoppin’, 
’n’ cryin’? That’s what 1 want ter know!” he added 
flercely. 

With sublime virtue I replied that I didn’t know, and 
that perhaps it was none of our business. 

‘* Ke-rect,” said Young Bullion, ‘it’s none o’ yours, 
but it’s my business when she cries, now, you bet. She 
ain’t a-goin’ to cry if Agamemnon O’Ballyhan can help 
it.” 

‘* Who is she?” I inquired. 

“ Ain’t a man in this camp as knows. She jest come 
down on the camp out o’ the sky, ’sef she was sent, Ye 
see, when things got livelier, on account o’ the quartz, 
the boys said we orter start up the schoolhouse agin. 
Some on ’em was for havin’ church too, right away; 
said it looked more like civ’l’zation; ’n’ the others said 
no, they couldn’t afford to run a first-class parson, an’ 
they warn’t goin’ to have no cheap sardine of a parson, 
to bring the Gospel into contempt. Nor they couldn’t 
agree on the kind o’ church to begin with. Some of 
em up ’n’ said they was Catholics, an’ some was Metho- 
dists, ’n’ so on; ’n’ afore the meetin’ that we had to 
consider the question come to adjourn there was a dozen 
religions a-cussin’ one another where nobody knowed, 
up to that time, there was ary one. So they broke up 
in a row: ’n’ the next day a committee come round to 
me, ’n’ said the camp was goin’ to leave it to me, ’cause 
my head was level, ’n’ I hadn’t got no prejudices. 

‘** Well, gentlemen,’ says I, ‘yer wrong thar; ye 
hain’t allowed for curiosity. I never was inside of a 
church while she was in operation; ’n’ I’m o’ good mind 
to give it atrial. But we'll wait ’n’ see how the mines 
turn out, ’n’ we'll get the school to producin’ reg’larly ; 
‘n’ at the same time we can prospect around, ’n’ stake 
out fora church.’ Then they had another meeting, ’n’ 
‘lected me Chairman o’ the Committee on Education ’n’ 
Religion, Th’ole man, he thought he’d got 4 soft 
thing, ’n’ was going to be principal o’ the academy. 
But I sot on him. ’N’ in a day or two along come Miss 
Carleton, ’n’ said she was a candidate. Well, we heda 
meetin’ 0’ the committee, ’n’ they asked her fur her ref- 
erences, ’n’ she give one o’ her looks, ye know, ’n’ said 
right out, straight ’n’ clear, ‘Gentlemen,’ says she, © fur 
reasons 0’ my own, I don’t propose to give references. 
I have taught school in the States, ’n’ I think I am com- 
petent. If you will give me a trial you will soon find 
out whether I can manage and teach the children.’ 
“French Joe, he was on the committee, ’n’ he ob- 
jected. But somebody said how would fe like to fur- 
nish references, ’n’ he shut up quick. ’N’ Miss Carleton 
turned round ’n’ spoke about a dozen words to him in 
his own lingo—clear French ; ’n’ Joe was unanimous 
for her after that, you bet. Well, the more they talked 
the more they liked her; ’n’ at last they voted her in. 
Now there ain’t a man in Pactolus that wouldn’t yo 
through fire ’n’ water to serve her.” 

‘*Then, since your school is so weil provided for,” 
said I, ‘* you are about ready to start a church.” 


I knowed it, when I 





just laid her palette, set for the day’s painting, did 





‘*T ain’t no jedge o’ that,” responded Young Bullion, 
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‘“ but I guess our boys ’d rather hav things as they are. 
You see, Miss Carleton has half the camp up to the 
school-house every Sunday afternoon, to her Bible- 
readin’s, ’n’ the boys spend a good part 0’ the forenoon 
fixin’ up ’n’ gettin’ ready, ’n’ that keeps ’em out 0’ mis- 
chief. Besides, nobody ’d want to go to Bible-readin’ 
tight ; so they jist haul off early Saturday night, ’nstead 
o’ keepin ’t up all night, ’n’ all Sunday. ’N’ they set 
round there till dark, talkin’ an’ thinkin’ it over; ’n’ 
what she says jest stays by a feller." Somebody sort 0’ 
mentioned the church business the other day, ’n’ all he 
got was to dry up; what was the use o’ leasing a priest, 
’s long ’s we had one o’ the Lord’s own angels 
free?” 

Agamemnon’s eloquence on this subject might have 
continued indefinitely; but I remembered my duty to 
my employers, and reminded him that the serious ques- 
tion of title ought to be settled immediately, since with- 
out a satisfactory basis in that particular I could not 
properly spend time and labor in examining the 
mine. 

“O,” said he, ‘‘that’s all right. The ole man don’t 
git ahead o’ me! Why, he was a copyin’ the papers 
yesterday; ’n’ when he found that one of ’em was a,full 
deed o’ his right, title ’n’ interest, he thought he’d struck 
it rich. Didn’t know he hed any right, title ’n’ interest 
up to that time. °N’ he hain’t, accordin’ to the laws o’ 
this district. But I jest got a p’int or two through my 
agent in San Francisco, so as to make things all sereve; 
’n’ when he said the lawyers said that wards, minors, ’n’ 
idjits, ’n’ so forth, couldn’t give deeds, says I, ‘ Who’s 
an idjit!’ ‘O,’ says he, ‘it’s a minor you are.’ ‘ What 
kind of a minor,’ says I, ‘if I can’t sell a mine?’ But 
James be wa’n’t no slouch. He understood it right up 
to the handle; ’n’ he explained it all; ’n’ we got the 
papers fixed before I left.” 

‘*But perhaps your father will refuse to sign, unless 
you pay him some of the money.” 

‘* He won’t sign, won’t he?” said Young Bullion with 
superb contempt. ‘‘ He’d sign away his ole soul for five 
dollars, or one dollar, or two bits; ’p’ he'll sign that 
thar deed for nothin’, when I tell him to.” 

‘‘You seem to be very confident of your power over 
him. Do you use corporal punishment in the family?” 
I asked jocosely. 

He took my question quite in earnest. ‘‘ I know what 
you mean,” said he; ‘‘ we had a talk about that in the 
school committee ; ’n’ Miss Carleton said she wouldn’t 
hev it. But it’s a hefty thing to fall back on. As to 
my family, | never had to lick th’ old man but once ; 
but I did it up in style that time. He was bangin’ th’ 
ole woman about the room, ’n’ I made up my mind if 
he couldn’t set a better example ’p that I'd commence 
*n’ boss the shebang myself. But I’ve got a better holt 
on him than that. Don’t you worry; he’ll sign.” 

I suspected afterwards, no matter on what evidence, 
that the son had saved the father from either lynching 
or jail by paying some claim which, if pressed, would 
have convicted the old scamp of felony; and that he 
now held in terrorem over the culprit’s bead, for pur- 
poses of reform, the proofs of the crime. What a strange 
feeling he must have entertained towards a father whom 
he could make such sacrifices to save, and then govern 
by a mixture of thrashing and blackmail! Young Bul- 
lion’s code of ethics was certainly confused. He seemed 
to have a sense that the family was a burden laid on him 
by fate, to be borne without complaining, and a fierce 
determination that though it was a burden it should 
cease to be a disgrace. 

My examination of the mine and neighborhood was 
prolonged through that week and the next. I sent off 
very early, however, my preliminary report and a box 
of samples by express, with a letter to my clients, say- 
ing that I would await further advices and watch the 
developments of the work then going on. This was no 
doubt wise; but I was conscious that circumstances 
made it also pleasant. For as the days went on I be- 
came, in every respect except her own personal history, 
very well acquainted with Miss Carleton. We had 
many subjects of conversation which she could not dis- 
cuss with the rude inhabitants of Pactolus. She pos- 
sessed the great charm of directness and simplicity. 
Perfectly aware of the worshiping regard of her con- 
stituency, she spoke of it as openly and yet with as 
little vanity (or affected modesty, which is the same 
thing) as if it were another person, and not herself, that 
was concerned. ‘‘ It is a great pleasure,” she said one 
day, ‘‘to be really a ‘superior being,’ and to go down 
to help and lift such thankful souls as these. There is 
a sort of intoxication about it—for a young woman of 
twenty-one.” 

*““Do you never feel a longing for some companion- 
ship more congenial—more like what you have been 
accustomed to ?” 

“*T did—aud I am grateful to you for taking so much 
interest in my work, giving me such intelligent sym- 
pathy.” 

I felt a little guilty at this; for my interest in the 
work was certainly subordinate to my interest in the 
woman. Our acquaintance, however, remained on the 





same footing as at first. I wondered why I could not 
even assume the fraternal tone. When she was sad, «s 
I often fancied she was, why did she so effectively 
evade sympathy, saying, ‘‘ Now I am tired and melan- 
choly, don’t mourn with me, but make me laugh’’? and 
why— 

Well, thus I drifted, until it was high time for me to 
stop wondering over her position, and take an observa- 
tion as to my own. But everybody knows that it may 
be high time for some duty, and yet one may take no 
note of the time until some signal sounds the hour. At 
last, the clock struck for me. 

On the second Saturday, a letter arrived from my 
clients, advising me that the results of all assays had 
been favorable beyond my estimates, and that if my 
own judgment continued to approve the purchase, they 
would close the bargain at once. I was instructed to 
see that the papers were made out in due form; and Mr. 
O’Ballyhan could then express them to his agent in San 
Francisco, who could deliver them and receive the 
money. 

I went at once to Young Bullion, half expecting that 
this good news would startle him out of his preternatural 
maturity. It would have been a relief to hear him 
whoop with joy, or see him stand on his head. But he 
turned pale, and staggered as if he had been shot. 

‘It’s "most too much for me,” he said; ‘‘not the 
money, but——” 

With an effort that gave me a higher conception than 
ever of his manly self-control, he turned hastily to the 
table-drawer, and produced the papers of title. They 
were complete in every particular, the certificate of orig- 
inal location, the deeds of the co-locators to Agamemnon 
Atrides O’Ballyhan, the complete and absolute quit- 
claim of Miles O’Ballyhan and Leonora his wife to the 
said Agamemnon—all duly acknowledged and endorsed 
by the proper officer as recorded in the proper “‘ Liber.” 
The young man had evidently not been idle. He must 
have ridden to the county-seat, many miles away, to 
secure these last, and in those days somewhat unusual, 
evidences of regularity. The papers were all in the same 
handwriting—an elaborate, flourishing script, which he 
said wus the old man’s. Finally he showed me an- 
other deed, transferring the title in blank, and not yet 
signed. ‘‘ When I put my name to that,” said he, ‘‘ the 
thing’s drove in ’n’ clinched. I left this one blank, be- 
cause if your folks didn’t buy I might want to use it 
for some one else,” 

‘‘T find everything in order,” I replied; ‘‘you have 
only to fill up and execute this final deed and send it to 
your agent.” 

Then I walked out and up into the woods, and medi- 
tated for a long time upon non-professional matters, 
without coming to any conclusion, 

Should I seek a final interview with Miss Carleten, 
and if so, what should I say to her? I was not so 
deeply in love as to deliberately intend to offer myself 
to her without knowing anything of her history. Yet 
[ felt that a farewell talk might lead me to just that 
rash act, unless I definitely decided beforehand what 
should be its nature. a 

My reflections were suddenly interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the lady herself. Since it was Saturday 
afternoon, and therefore holiday, she was evidently in- 
tending to use her freedom for a walk. Ordinarily I 
would have hastened to join her, with a pleasant im- 
pression that my company was not unwelcome. This 
time, however, I hesitated, because I had not yet fin- 
ished my mental debate, and was in a perilous state of 
impressible uncertainty. I remained sitting a little dis- 
tance from the path, in the expectation that she would 
pass by without seeing me. Then, I thought, I would 
hasten to make up my mind, and on her return I could 
casually meet her, prepared to speak as affection or 
prudence might dictate. I ought to add that prudence 
would have had in any case nothing to say if 1 had 
perceived any signs of a more than friendly interest on 
her part. But I could not honestly say to myself that 
any such sign had been discernible hitherto. I did not 
doubt that a declaration of love would be a great sur- 
prise to her; and really I was not myself prepared to 
make it, unless hurried over the edge of deliberation by 
some sudden impulse. 

Sue neither saw me nor passed me. On the contrary, 
she stepped aside from the path, and, seating herself on 
a fallen tree a few yards in front of me, and with her 
back to me, read and re-read a letter. Then, looking 
steadfastly down over the town, and out through the 
gulch toward the foot-hills and the valley, she seemed 
to be weeping. Which would be more embarrassing, 
to make my presence known, or to remain an involun- 
tary witness of her suffering? I bad just resolved to go 
forward and speak to her—any words that would com- 
fort her; yes, even the most momentous, if the oppor- 
tunity were offered—when a new incident checked my 
purpose. Headlonyg up the path came Mr. Agamemnon 
Atrides O’Ballyhan. There was no indecision about 
his manner. He came, to use a homely comparison, 
‘*as if he had been sent for.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CHRISTIAN RAIMENT.* 
HE Apostle Paul, after giving, in the 13th Chapter 
of Romans, a various inventory, not formal but, 
after all, effectual, of the inflections of Christian experi- 
ence, or Christian duty, sums up the matter in these 
words: 

“Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Here is an instance in which there is a bold figure, 
full of significance, that yet, if you take it in any other 
sense than that of a figure, becomes extremely ridicu- 
lous. The conception is that of putting on a man, 
which isa rude operation, whether you carry him or 
whether he carries you. Any literal interpretation of 
this passage would bring to an end all gravity. But if 
you take it as a figure, and understand, according to the 
teaching of the New Testament, that moral qualities are 
represented by garments, and that we are clothed with 
Christ’s righteousness, then there is nothing ridiculous 
about it. We are naked, according to Scripture lan- 
guage, and we are directed to go to Christ and obtain 
clothes, or garments, for our nakedness. If we take the 
words which I have quoted in that sense they become 
entirely harmonious with even the most fastidious taste. 

The idea of putting on moral qualities runs through 
the Old Testament and the New. You will find it em- 
ployed not only in regard to clothing but also in regard 
to armor—particularly in that passage where Paul says, 
‘* Put on the whole armor of God,” and then goes on to 
specify the things which make up that armor. The 
helmet is one thing; the shield is another thing; the 
sword is another thing; the breastplate is another thing, 
and soon. Raiment is not very distinctly set apart and 
identified with corresponding moral qualities. 

The garments of antiquity were not the same as those 
which we have now. The coat the ancients bad was 
not like our coat. We have no knowledge that they 
had a vest such as we have, or that they had pantaloons 
such as ours are. The difference between such garments 
as the Orientals wore and our garments is very great. 
Their dress and ours would not tally at all. 

Now, the general truth is this: that we are in such a 
way to assume the disposition, the line of conduct, the 
character of the Lord Jesus Christ, that all our life 
shall be clothed in his nature and qualities. 

If you will think for a moment of the relations of 
dress to a man’s welfare you will perceive that in some 
respects they are full as important as the relations of 
food. And dress is more apparent, and more continu- 
ously so, than food. We partake of food at certain 
periods. Weare not always eating—or ought not to be. 
We breakfast, we dine and we sup, with long intervals 
between our meals; but dress we are never without, 
either by day or by night; we wear clothing without 
any intermission. The whole body is as dependent 
upon it for health and comfort, to say nothing of pro- 
priety, as it is upon food; and it is more apparent than 
food. Dress is more an object for the eye than food, 
and it is full as much an object of use. 

Now, in thinking it over, this figure tallies with our 
ideas of dress in a great many respects. Dress, in the 
first place, has the same ends in view under different 
circumstances. Fabrics are not always the same, mate- 
rials are not, and the methods of their manufacture are 
not; but the ends which they are to serve are the same. 

A person that leads a passive life will carry Christian 
virtues in one way; a person who leads an active life 
will carry Christian virtues in another way; but the 
Christian virtues are, to all intents and purposes, the 
same. The demeanor, the experience, the inflections, 
vary according to the disposition of the person, whether 
he be child or servant, and therefore subordinate, 
whether he be an equal and companion, or whether he 
be a superior. 

Whatever be their position, or whatever be their rela- 
tion in life, all men, high or low, must have dress; and 
they do not dress alike. All men protect themselves by 
raiment, although it differs so much in style and adap- 
tation. And just as wide a variation is there in the 
ways in which men carry the different qualities of their 
minds as there is in the ways in which they wear their 
dress. 

John did not carry love in the same way that Paul 
did. Love in these two men developed itself very dif- 
ferently. The man who has tremendous self-esteem 
and conscientiousness, and who is suffused with the 
Christlike disposition of sympathy and love, will de- 
velop that disposition in a different way, and will carry 
it in a different way, from that in which that mao will 
develop and carry it who has a gentle and rélatively im- 
passive nature, 

Though men’s dress may be the same in substance, 
they do not cut it and make it up in the same way. 





* FRIDAY EVENING, March 15, 1878. Hymns (Plymouth Col- 
lection): Nos. 840, 816, 787, 709. 
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And there is an infinite variation in the methods of the 
action of the same feelings. There is a great variety in 
the ways in which the sense of truth, the sense of jus- 
tice, the sense of beauty, the sense of love and the sense 
of fidelity act; and yet the central nz ture is the same. 

Then there is another thing. We wear our garments 
for the purpose of self-preservation, primarily. We 
reed clothing to protect us from the wind, trom the 
rain, from the heat and from the cold. Dress bas for 
its primary use self-defense against otherwise aggressive 
influences. And so we put on the Lord Jesus Carist's 
na‘ure and dispositions as a means of defense against 
ihe action of those elements in us and xround us which 
otherwise would tend to cull the spiritual life, and to 
cause an unhealthy stute of mind. 

But there is another line of thought—and it is this 
more particularly that I have in my mind. While we 
employ dress for purposes of protection we ulso employ 
it tor purposes ot adornment. We employ it for the 
We employ it to please ourselves, 
and to make ourselves pleasing in the eyes of other peo- 
That impulse is so strong that it is apt to carry us 
vo far. We often are so occupied with the thought of 

rnamentation and decoration that we almost forget the 
primary element of health. Some dress a great deal too 
much, and in various ways sacrifice this primary ele- 
iment of health to the secondary consideration of admi- 
‘ation, of the exciting of pleasure, and of the experience 
of pleasure. It is no mere so iu this, however, than in 
everything Everything in life tends to the one 
/ Xtreme of the negative and inactive or to the other ex- 
icc me of the over-aclive and over-positive. 

But a great middle ground remains; namely, that 
over and above the absolute physical function there is 
i1 important fuaction. I mean the function of beauty 
See how tbis element works. See 


sike of comeliness. 


ple. 


else. 


and attractiveness, 


now it almost covers out of sight the vulgarest opera- 
L 


life. 
than to see a pig eat. 


ious of I think there is nothing more disgustful 
If you are a physiologist, and 
you turn your mind away from the act to the thought 
«f appropriating material for the building of the body, 
vu associate a certain refined impression with it; but 
te operation itself 1s disgustful; and it is only equaled 
in this respect by the act of eating on the part of a man 
or a woman. Here is a hole in the face; and here isa 
person throwing articles of food into that hole; and 
they disappear one after another; they are devoured 
with avidity aod eagerness; but we never think of the 
process of eating except where good taste is violated. 
The table bas come to represent anything in the world 
but the vulgar operation of eating. When we sit down 
at the table we bardly ever thivk of meat and bread, or 
eatables of any kind. 

When we speak of the household we generally mean 
the assuciated life of father and mother and children, 
with home comfort, reciprocal love and happiness; and 
when we cull our family around the table we generally 
mean the same thing. We recognize God, and give 
thanks to him, and glorify him; and we are lifted above 
the mere physical act of eating, and it comes to repre- 
sent the affectional and even the devotional element; 
aud the inferior nature is all covered up by the supe- 
r1or. 


J 
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It is so with dress. We overlay the rude physical 
function of dress by an element of taste and beauty 
which so far supersedes it as that, except now and then, 
we hardly ever think of warmth, ard the various other 
uses which dress serves. Its comeliness, its attractive- 
ness, and its combinations of color all become matters 
of real enjoyment; and we speak of persons as being 
very agreeable in part because they are particularly 
well dressed—dressed, that is, so that their apparel 
ceases to excite any remark. It is a virtue to dress well 
in that Persons who are thus dressed have 
selected beautiful fabrics, they have manifested taste in 
the combination of colors, aud in the construction of 
their garments, and there is fitness in them to the situa- 
tion which they fill in life, or to their childhood or age 
us the case may be. Beauty, taste and appropriateness 
in dress are recognized as something that is worthy. 

The corresponding religious idea is not one that is 
very widely prevalent; namely, that while the primary 
use of the whole retinue of a man’s dispositions and ac- 
tions is the glorifying of God and the salvation of his 
own soul, there may be, and ought to be, such an order- 
ing of these dispositions and actions that they shall 
become elements of attractiveness, so that men, seeing 
our good works, shall glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. A person’s life should be full of beauty, pro- 
ceeding from his temper and conduct. 

There is nothing so beautiful in this world as, along 
witb souad reasoning and good common sense, the play 
of the imagination, humor, and the ten thousand little 
pleasure-giving elements in a life that might otherwise 
be filled up with vexations und troubles, Those tenu- 
ous, atmospheric qualities, by which « man makes him- 


sebse, 


self agreeable to other men, brougut into harmony with 
Christ's nature, and then not used on Sundays alone, 
used always, uscd so COutiaguously as that they are at 

ice fulfilliag duty, developing life, and preparing it 





for the world that is to come—these qualities, under 
such circumstances, make men beautiful to all that look 
up%n them. 

Beauty of Christian experience transcends every ouher 
beauty; it is the chief thing. Art has failed to repro- 
duce it. Art has never been able to express this beauty 
except io alpbabetic forms, because there have been so 
few examples of it and because artists have had so little 
aptitude for representing it. It is so ineffable, so spir- 
itual, that sensuous elements have been inadequate to 
portray it. Ary Scheffer attempted to represent it; 
but no artist has been very successful in this direction. 

I hold that every Christian man is su to carry bimself 
as that his life shall be beautiful to those who are 
around about him, There are not now many men who 
so carry themselves, although there are many that en- 
deavor to. A great many persons are trying to speak 
the truth; but how do they speak it? They speak the 
truth as if they chewed it with crocodule’s teeth. As 
they speak it it is hard, it is wounding, it is anything 
but beautiful. Their manner of speaking the truth they 
call ‘blunt frankness.” It is simply a heathenish way 
of speaking the truth. 

There are a great many people who carry their con- 
science so as that it 1s not beautiful to them or to others. 
Many persons are not ouly conscientious for themselves, 
but they insist on being conscientious for everybody 
that comes near them. They wield their conscience as 
an imperial scepter. Along with their conscience they 
have no love, no patience, no charity, no sense of other 
men’s rights and liberties, no sympathy for weakness. 
and no pitifulness towards suffering. The carriage of 
conscience is oftentimes cold and hard. I could point 
out men who think they are servants of morality be- 
cause they hold up conscience as an inflexible judge, 
and scorn all relationship with persons who have sinned 
or done wrong. Their conscience ha- not a speck of 
meat on it. It is as ghastly as a skeleton 

There are many persons who carry the activities of 
benevolence in such a way that every one is disgusted 
with them. Their manner of going about and doing 
good is such that people wish they would stay at home. 
It is the occasion of misapprehension in the minds of 
men as to the work of benevolence. It is a hindrance 
to the very cause which they profess to serve. Beauti- 
ful is that benevolence which consists of love perpetu- 
ally moving among men as sister of mercy, throwing its 
sbadow over torrid spots and cooling them, or shedding 
its warmth on frigid places and thawing them. 

Go not about doing good so that the eye that sees you 
is repelled. Go about doing good so that when you are 
gone it shall seem to those to whom you have done good 
as though flowers had been brought into their presence, 
and only the fragrance of them was left in their memory. 
I have known physicians whose medicines did not doa 
thousandth part as much goud as their presence. Their 
homeopathic or allcpathic doses may have done some 
good; but their coming into the room, and their kind 
words did infinitely more good. 

So, many Christian men have the power, simply by 
their presence and influence, to benefit their fellow men. 
If a mran has the Christian graces in large measure he is 
able to do good in a multitude of ways to those around 
bim. Therefore it is not enough that you should have 
these graces; it is not enough that you should have 
them continually; it is not enough that you should have 
them in strength: you are bound so to have them that 
when you put them on you shall be adorned by them, 
and men shall think better of you on account of every 
one of them. 

Christian life, Christian traits, Christian habits, Chris- 
tian duties should be made beautiful; and here is where 
the Christian Church continually fails. It is wanting 
in harmony, in beauty and in attractiveness. Chris- 
tianity of itself is the most exquisite of all things that 
the human mind can conceive of. There is nothing so 
comely and beautiful as that when it is fitly and nobly 
expressed, Surpassing all other things in beauty is a 
man standing firmly in truth and justice, if he stands 
there not like a rude’ and uncomely stone, but like a 
graceful pillar in a temple—and there is no reason why 
he should be rude and uncomely. There is no reason 
why silence should be like the stillness of the wilder- 
ness; nor is there any reason why speech should be hke 
the noise of bombarding cannon. And so it is with 
every one of the Christian experiences, 

Now, men should be known to be Christians on ac- 
count of their beauty and attractiveness. And when 
we reach that age of the world in which the intellectual, 
social and moral life develop good churches; when 
beautiful Christian men and women, as it were, move 
in ranks; when there is a high and pure public senti- 
ment running through great masses of men, then there 
will be a power in the world which we never yet bave 
known. There is going to be a time when Christian 
life, carried higher, and broadened, intellectually, dis- 
positioaoally, morally and spiritually, will exert ao influ- 
euce on the earth which the church bas never exerted, 
and which the pulpit alone never will exert to the end 
of ume, 





THE WORK OF THE CONGRESS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


((\HAT was a rash promise of mine to keep the 

‘* Christian Union” advised of the duings of the 
Congress. Luckily I was not sent here on tuat errand 
at your expense. For some days after the Congress 
assembled tbe fewspaper the 
laughing-stock of Berlin. Here they were by the score, 
in eager competition, running frantically around from 
hotel to hotel and office to office, but neither eaves- 
dropping, nor bribery, nor aay other of the insinuating 
arts of the profession could avail to secure ove item of 
authentic news. There were loud protests against this 
infringement of the ‘freedom of the press” and the 
“rights of the people”; but the common sense of the 
public justified the Congress in keeping its deliberations 
secret. In Austria, England, Russia and Turkey there 
were violent Opposing parties upon every point to be 
submitted to the Congress, and had measures and pro- 
posals under discussion in the body been given to the 
public the rage of party strifes in those countries might 
have forced their governments into a general war at the 
very moment when their plenipotentiaries were adjust- 
inf the terms of peace. 

Ly degrees the vigilance of the Congress was some- 
what reluxed, and hints were thrown out which enabled 
the inventive or constructive correspondent to prepare 
a telegram or a letier of confidential information. Were 
the “Christian Union” a daily, having ‘‘a special 
cable” across the Atlantic, 1 could have entertained you 
with surmises, assertions, revelations, contradictions, 
‘*confideutial talks” of Bismarck, oracular winks of 
dseaconsfield, etc., from day to day. But you have 
been able to sift from the daily papers all that was 
worth heeding or crediting io the telegraphic reports 
from Bertin, and it will be enough for me to record the 
impressions of the Congress upon impartial observers 
on the ground. 

First of all, the Congress has been marked by a spirit 
of conciliation. This was due to the fact that, as the 
Italian minister said, it was practically a court of arbi- 
tration; three neutral powers, France, Germany and 
Italy, arbitrating between Austria, England and Russia 
—Turkey being little more than a spectator, acquiescing 
and protesting by turns. Prince Bismarck has in bis 
palace a picture of our famous Indian cbief, ‘* Red 
Cloud.” When Lord Beaconstield first called upon him 
Bismarck said, ‘* The chief pariies to the Congress have 
already assembled: here is Red Cloud, and now comes 
Black Cloud.”’ On)y once or twice, however, did the 
Black Cloud sbow itself, and then with effect. When 
Lord Beaconstield said, ‘‘ If the mghi of Turkey to for- 
tify the Balkans as a frontier is not conceded I shall go 
home on Monday,” a special messenger was dispatched 
to St. Petersburg, and soon telegraphed the concession 
of the Tzar. Though firm upon great questions, the 
English plenipotentiaries were conciliatory in details. 
So too were the Russians; and there were some really 
touching episodes of courtesy and goodwill between 
Beaconsfield and Gortschakoff. 

This spirit of conciliation was promoted by the wis- 
dom of Prince Bismarck in providing that all vexed 
questions should be discussed and, so far as possible, 
settled apart by the Powers most interested in them 
before being brought into the deliberations of the Con- 
gress. This precaution prevented stormy scenes in the 
Congress, which might have led to estrangement and 
even disruption. The whole spirit of the Congress was 
an argument for arbitration. 

The work of the Congress may be desciibved in one 
word as the spoliation of Turkey for her future security, 
and for the peace of Europe! Russia had already seized 
upon a huge part of Turkey as the spoil of conquest. 
To avoid a rupture, the Congress satisfied the amour 
propre of Russia, but checked ber ambition to overawe 
Constantinople, to ruie the Black Sea, to possess a 
naval station on the Mediterranean. By the military 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, Austria secures 
her own frontier, creates a barrier against Russiau 
aggression, and also defends what remaios of Turkey 
on that side against conspiracies fomented by Russiau 
intrigue. As mistress of Cyprus, and the rec oguized 
protector of Asia Minor, England has virtual control of 
Coostantinople and of Egypt, and also of tie ancient 
highway of commerce from Antioch to the Eupbrates, 

By this time the Sultan might almost say, ‘** You no 
talk Turkey to me at all.” But in reality, if Turkey is 
wise, she may now be more safe and strong than ever. 
She is rid of outlying provinces which were a constant 
care and trouble and a provocative of war; she has in 
Europe a compact territory with strong strategic poiuts 
of defense; with the Balkans fortified, she could hoid 
her own agaist any assailant from the north till Eng- 
Jand should come with succor from Cyprus; with her 
Asiatic territory under English protection, she will have 
litle to fear from that quarter; she retuins the Dardan 


co'respoodents were 


elles, her capital, her fleet, and has a prospect of recov 
ering her finances; and she keeps her place withia the 
concert of European Powers, 
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But England is the greatest gainer by the outcome of 
events in the East, and through England, Cbristian 
civilization. With a naval station at Cyprus her high- 
way to India is impregnable; her commerce will open 
new paths to the heart «+f Asia; her presence will stay 
commotions on the adjacent mainland, will intimidate 
oppression, and inspire confidence for the investment of 
capital in interns] improvements. Syria will become 
her tributary; Smyrna and Constantinople her muarts. 

Io a former letter 1 showed bow much Europe owed 
to Lord Beaconsfield for having secured a recognition of 
Public Law io the convening of the Congress; and no 
honor that Eogland can bestow would be too great a 
recompense for the hooor he has brought to ber in the 
conduct of the Congress and through its results, The 
security of all the agencies of Christian civilization in 
the East is assured by the future preponderance of En- 
in the affairs of Turkey. Missions, schools, 
churches, the press, will pow be safe and free. 

The Congress has pl uted itself firmly for the freedom 
of religion; and the equality of all races and religions 
in civil aod political mghts is secured by the terms of 
the treaty in the re-adjustment of the Turkish Empire 
Petitions for liberty of conscience were sent in by tbe 
England and Germany on bebalf of their 
brethren; and from the Christ'an side the Congress was 
made thoroughly acquainted with the work of American 
missionaries in Turkey, and a memorial for religious 
liberty was submitted from the Evangelical Allia»ce in 
the Uvited States. These papers were laid before the 
Congress and favorably received. An American resid- 
Berlin submitted to the Congress an carnest plea, 
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‘that absolute and unequivocal freedom of religion— 
even to the extent of openly changing one’s religio.— 
should be secured alike to the whole population of 
Turkey, whetber Christian, Jew or Mohammedar.”’ 
This has been done so far as the words of a treaty can 
accomplish it. 

Strong deputations have been on the ground urging 
the Congress to declare the slave trade pivacy »y the Law 
of Nations, to recommend ‘he 
recourse to arbitration for the 
tonal disputes. There is hope of 
upou Goth these points, yet they 
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THE TAPPAN “IRKEGULARITY.” 


[FROM OUK OWN CURKKESPONDENT. } 
T papeeenenterong ‘screvulari ies” are fast becoming 
reqguiarities. Mr of Fall River, has but 
just got fairly at work in toe Sta’e Pris on, acd now Mr. 
J ho G. Tappan, of Buston, succeeds to his notoriety. 

Mr. Tappan is a seu of the late John Tappan, acai 
nephew of Arthur x d Leis Tappan. The name bas 
been more than ap hon rable one, and to say that in 
Boston is to say a great deal. Through « long life Mr. 
John G. Tappan bas proved wortby of the name. He 
is seventy years ola and more, but he has now deeply 
dimmed the fam'ly fame. And it is the old, old story 

For quarter of a ceotury Mr.“Tappan has bee + the 
trusted treasurer of the Bost n Belting Company, ore 
of the most prospe1ous aud wealthy of the great corpo 
rations of the New England capital. 
or must it now be said was? a manufacturer and dealer 
in rubber goods. Its works werein Roxbury. lis bus 
iness has always been extremely profitably. For the past 
thirteen years or more consecutively it bas paid annual 
divideuds of at least tweoty three per cent. The st ck 
was held wholly, or mainly, by some thirty-tur e per- 
so s, ten of Whom bear the oame of Tappan. Otber of 
t e stockrolders were Mr. Henry F. Durant, the founder 
+f Wellesley College, who was the company’s Presiden, 
a done of its tree directors, and who held 800 of the 
5.000 shares; Dr. Charles Cullis, the founder of the 
Co .sumptives’ Home, wh se purchase was an invest- 
:.ent of the funds of that in titution; Mr. James Wilhtam 
K mball, tbe religious writer, who 1s related to the 
Vappio family by marrage; aod Hon, George White, 
the Judge of Probaie for Norfolk County. 
pany was ia fact alm st a family concern; and a very 
comfortable thing the ** family” bad out of it, with its 
twenty-three per ceut, vividends. Of course wi bh such 
profits year by year the stockholders were true to thei: 
babit, and never aske! acy questions of their efficient 
and skillful, they supposed, trustw. riby 
treasurer. 

Why should they? No man in Boston stocd higher 
than Joha G, Tappan. His private wealth, largely in- 
berited trom bis tather, his heritage of family character 
aud honor, bis o*n Character, his years even, seemed 
av ample foundation, The rumor is now curreat among 
those who exult in the downfall of good men that he 
was ore of ‘* Durant’s converts,” but bave excelle:t 
ave , for sayiog tbat he is not a church member, 


Onace 


This company is, 


Yhe com- 


upd, wus 





( .go be and his wife bave been attendants at the 


Mourt Verron Church for many years. 


Early in July Mr. Tappan informed the directors that ' 


the affairs of the Company were sumewhat embarrassed, 





Upon examination his own private account was found 
to be largely overdrawn, and there were singular ac- 
counts with a number «f other concerns, among them 
the McKillop and Sprague Mercantile Agency of New 
York, and the Meriam Packirg Company of Texas, 
nune of which bad ay valid connection with the Belt- 
ing Company. Mr. Tappan was at once asked to re- 
sign. A careful investigation was instituted. The 

And on Tuesday of last week the 
mercantile, and indeed te whole social community of 
Boston was startled by the disclosure of one of the 
largest frauds even of these extravagantly fraudulent 
times. The deficit in Mr. Tappan’s accounts amounts 
to toward $800,000, and the Belting Company is seem- 
ingly ruined, though it owns very valuable patents, has 
an ex'ensive business all over the world, and if allowed 
a little favor may recover in a few years its old position. 


facts came out. 


The explanation of the sad affair appears to be that 
Mr. Tappan, becoming interested in outsi:'e speculations 
until he was involved in them, used the funds and then 
the credit of the Belting Company until he was help- 
lessly and hopelessly beyoud his depth. The McKillop 
& Sprague Merchartile Agency was of Tappan origin, 
having grown out of a seed planted by ore of the elder 
to this concers, which 
bas been needy of late, Mr. Joun G. Tappan had put 
some $400,000. Into the Meriam Packing Company, 
of which one of his sons was a responsible officer, he 
had put $200,000. And so on, putting iu each case the 
funds or the credit of the Belting Company to illegiti- 


Tappans many years ago. I 


mate uses for his private advantage. 
No blame, 
of the otver officers of the company. 


unless for regligence, attach«s to any 
Mr. Durant is 
largely involved beyond his interest as a stockholder, 
inasmuch as his name is on the compacy’s paper fora 
The latest reports say 
Tappay’s crime will cost bim every dollar be 


heavy amount in the aggregate 
that Mr 
has ip the It is to be hoped this is an exaggera- 
He has taken anobie stand in a terribly trying 
‘*My family and myself propose to face 
the loss, and stard by the company,” were bis words. 
His attitude confirms them. And whatever the result 
will bave the affectionate sympathy of 
hundreds of personal friends, and of thousands who 
know him ovly by his works, 


world. 
tion, 


emergency, 


rmav prove he 


Mr. Tappa bas made over all his private property to 
oifset the deficit, but the value of it, though more than 
of dollars on paper, is put by good judges at 
a tenth part of tbat. 
mining sivcks ia Col rado. 
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CHICAGO CAMP-MEETINGNS. 

ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
N OT a tew Chicago people just now dwell in tents, and 
a are primitive in their habits, running wild in the 
woods by La Michigan, thirty miles north from this city 
of hot blocks. But it is a wholesome wildness, blessed of 
God and tempered with the study of his word and his 
works. The spot in question is the Lake Blut? Camp- 
Meeting grounds, the best of the West, and Methodist in 
little more than name, Its inhabitants count not upon 
and Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Methodist pastors mingle in prayer, song and ex posi 
tion. Temperance, science, Sunday-school, and church 
share its spoils at small cost. Commercial dullness this 
season has put its corresponding depression upon camp- 
meetings, and attendance is less than in former years. But 
the workers and their work have been of good standard, 
and, considering the largely representative character of 
those present, the good influences must be wide. 

Forty tgnperance lecturers, including Dr. Reynolds, 
Miss Willard, Detroit's Russell, and lowa’s lady barrister, 
Mrs. Foster, inet on the tenth instant, camped in council 
a week and instructed a thousand friends, as well as mu 


their creeds: 


The out- 
Was a survival of the fittest ideas. 
There was universal confession of God at the head in past 


tually enlightened one another on many points. 
come of the conference 
temperance triumphs and uniform prayer for his captaincy 
in future conflicts. There was chief dependence upon him 
There 
was as hard hammering against cider through a straw and 


by the reformed for continuance in well doing. 


beer in @ mug as against the whiskey barrel; 
debate ovel 


and warm 
prohibition as against license, ending in a 
stro gl 


predominant sentiment that the only safety lay 
in stopping, hot regulating, sales; that license to sell liquor 


licensed robbery, murder, wife-beating and the grosser 
outrage, and taxed the country ten dollars against each 


dollar of whiskey revenue the government got. 

The Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, that has just 
passed eight days in camp, did not develop the enthusiasm 
battle against rum. But it brought out 
several and eminent men. Suffer me to cram 
some of their best thoughts into the nutshell of a para- 
graph Prot. Alexander Winchell, for whose return to 
her Jecture halls Michigan University is now negotiating, 
opened the lids of “The Bible in the Rocks” and amazed 
the peopl He held the realm of Nature as a unity 
© constitution of its rocks, in the forms, orbits, 
planes and directions of all its planets, in gravitation, in 
light, in duration; the world was not eternal, but began 
in fire-mist, will end in ice, and the sun, with all the plan- 


which rode to 
earnest 


much. 


in t 








etary host whose revolutions are around him, will travel a 
like line of existence and mutual coolness will cause a 
grand aggregation of all matter, Carlyle’s ‘“* Wreck of 
Matter and Crash of Worlds,” no longer habitable but 
through new creations; touching the Cause of the fire-mist 
science was dumb; both the Bible and geology gave res 
idence upon the earth to beast and plant anterior to man. 
Man had been here six to eight thousand years, and, like 
domestic animals and plants, hed his geologic origin in the 
Orient, and his great migrations from that quarter of the 
Another day this Christian scientist put check to 
popular belief that evolution 


scheme to dispense with God 


globe. 
was a cunningly devised 
its facts were God’s glory, 
its way (rod’s method; evolution was the growth of a new 
material 


phenomenon from one unlike it; evolution no 


scholar doubted; the growth of the earth revealed it; 
organic evolution was clear in the history of animal life 
upon the earth; 
bryo’s growth involved evolution, and growth after birth 
was evolution as ordered by an Intelligent Cause, laws 


each step was a new creation; the em- 


once set in motion not being henceforth self-acting; thus 
God comes into constant close contact with man, and evolu 
lower-animal evo- 
lution did not compel evolution in rational man, though to 
admit it only proved him in progression still and: forecast 
his future higher. ‘‘ Evolution is orthodoxy.” As reached 
by clear-cut steps in argument at the end of ninety min- 


tion becomes the only true orthodoxy ; 


nutes, Professor Winchell’s closiug conclusion sent away 
many good people believing what they had before derided 
and pledged their heads never to believe. They believed 
on him against their will. 

A handfui of intensely practical thoughts was the offer- 
ing laid by Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, upon the camp 
altar. He affectionately embraced 
tion,” and warneu society to espouse its welfare or suffer 
its wickedness. A crusade in its behalf like that of tem 
perance, he thought, was needed; let it begin at home; 
place infancy in the church and leave to maturity the 
choice to stay or step out: the Catholic Church confirmed 
its youth and made marriage a sacrament; in these it was 
right; our Sunday schools were wrong in exchanging Bible 
lessons for lesson papers, history, geography and gene- 
alogy; not one-fourth of church adults knew the Ten Com- 
mandments; teach morality in the public schools, if not 
the Bible; worality was older than the Bible, inherent in 
the very nature of things; teach them the elements of 


“The Rising Genera 


moral science, political economy and the first principles of 
law; prisons were full of boys who never were told why 
society couldn’t afford to let them steal; Latin and mathe- 
matics had kicked common sense out of burn 
putrid literature, hang its peddlers and exorcise trash 
from Sunday-school libraries. 

Space hardly admits further detail, but, conspicuously, 
Dr. Arthur Edwards, editor of the ‘‘ Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate,” plead the cause of denominational col- 
leges and that God *‘ called” men to saw wood no less than 
to preach. Dr. J. M. Gibson, the scholarly pastor of Chi- 
cago'’s Second Presbyterian church, showed the Bible's har- 
mony asa whole and held the candle of reason to prophecy. 
Dr. F. D. Hemenway, Professor of Hebrew in Garrett 
Biblical Institute, pointed to the lyric poetry of the Bible 
and checked off the Book’s great proofs of authenticity. 
Rev. C. L. Thompson, pastor over the Fifth Presbytetian 
Church of Chicago, summoned history and thought in 
proof that the candidate for true culture must study the 
sible. Miss Frances E. Willard told her experiences up 
and into Cheops, the great py ramid. And the daily con- 
ferences of Sunday-school teachers brought out the almost 


schuol: 


universal conviction that teachers, as well as preachers, 
are called of God (when called at all), that mixed classes 
are poor mixtures, and the lesson leaf a holiow substitute 
for the Bible. 

An eight-day gathering, for strictly salvation work, will 
conum ence at the camp the last of next week. 

The Assembly has not presented the brilliancy of a year 
ago, when Vincent managed and Cook was the peculiar 
magnet, but under lead of Dr. John Williamson, of Chi- 
cago, it has brought Biblical protit to those that have 
worked with their ears and otherwise. » G & 

CuicaGo, July 27. 


Acligious Alews. 





Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—Of the Lambeth Conference the English pa- 
pers bring very meager reports. 
held in private, and such details as leak out amount to little 
more than the topics discussed, which were advertised some 








The sessions have been 


One would 
think that the usefulness of the Conference would be in pro 
portion tothe extent in which its proceedings were known; 
and it 1s safe to say that in America so conspicuous a body 
would not, if it could, sit with closed doors. It 


months ago, and the names of the speakers. 


is, to say 
the least, unsatisfactory to be told that in the discussion 
upon ‘‘ The Position of Anglican and American Chaplains 
on the Continent of Europe and Elsewhere,” the Bishop of 
Gibralter and Bishop Piers Claughton ‘* contributed a great 
deal of valuable information on the subject,’ without be- 
ing told what the nature of the information was. Nor do 
we get any more enlightenment from the following sen 
tences relating to the discussion on infidelity: 

“It had been anticipated that the Archbishop of York, who 
was absent in the morning, would have introduced the sub- 
ject, but it fell to the Bishop of Ohio, who made a plain and 
lucid statement of the question to be discussed. He was fol- 
lowed by the Bishop of Killaloe (Dr, Fitzgerald), whose logical 
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acumen well sustained the reputation of the Irish Church. 
The Bishop of Peterborough followed with a speech abound- 
ing in happy and epigrammatic sayings, and to him succeeded 
the Bishop of Lincoln, who in a paper of great ability dealt 
with the various failings of the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
Churches in dealing with the pressing question of infidelity, 
saying that our great lack at home was better provision for 
the intellectual training of the clergy.” 

It is gratifying of course to know that Bishop Bedell’s state- 
ment was ‘‘ plain and lucid”; but, apart from the implied 
compliment, the fact is of no sort of consequence when 
we are left in ignorance as to the statement itself. In- 
deed one can hardly avoid the suspicion that these reports 
are the work of some person who drew more largely from 
imagination than fact. 


Bishops in London Pulpits.—On Sunday, July 14, forty- 
five bishops preached in the London pulpits, of whom about 
twenty-five were from the United States. In St. Paul's 
Cathedral the preachers were the Bishops, respectively, of 
Colombo (Ceylon), North Carolina, and Western New 
York. In Westminster Abbey large congregations listened 
to the sermons—in the afternoon—of the Bishop of Louisi- 
ana, and in the evening of the Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
The latter prelate also preached in the afternoon at the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy. At the Ritualistic church of St. 
Peter, London Docks, the Bishop of Albany was the 
evening preacher. 


Sunday Observance. — Religious society in London is 
agitated by the opening of Grosvenor Gallery on Sundays 
in response to the petition of Lord Roseberry, President of 
the Sunday Society. Another petition from the same 
source to the President of the Royal Academy, soliciting 
the Sunday opening of the art collection at Burlington 
House, has called out a protest from a large number of 
influential people headed by Lord Shaftesbury and the 
sishop of London. 

Religious Instruction in London Schools.—Under the 
School Board Act of 1870 it was made optional with the 
various boards to give Bible instruction to the children in 
their schools or to withhold it. The School Board for Lon- 
don decided that Bible instruction should be given to every 
child in the schools of London. Henve, every day, in 
every school, a portion of the Bible is read, with explana- 
tions suited to the capacity of the children. Texts are 
committed to memory, verses of simple hymns sung, and 
prayer offered, with the children, by the responsible 
teacher. That is to say, in 690 departments in the London 
schools, 188,000 children daily hear a portion of the Word 
of God. The attendance upon religious instruction is per- 
fectly voluntary, but is nevertheless almost universal. 
Since 1576 yearly examinations have been held in Scripture 
knowledge, upon which the attendance has been also vol- 
untary. In 1876 42,000 children attended the examina- 
tions. Im 1877 the number examined rose to 84,000, and 
this year the number was 105,000. As a reward for pro- 
ficiency Bibles and Testaments are given to the successful 
competitors, of which this year over four thousand were 
distributed. 

Reformed Episcopacy Spreading.—Bishop Gregg, of tiie 
Reformed Episcopal Church, has just received from resi- 
dents, including officers of the military and civil services 
in Ceylon (diocese of Colombo) a formal address, express- 
ive of “thankfulness” for the existence of the R. E. C., 
and an urgent request that he would “consider the evils 
from which we suffer, and so by some Christian counsel 
help many who would welcome with joy a return to the 
earnest and pious spirit of the early Christian Churches.” 
This is the second application which Bishop Gregg has very 
recently received from far distant dependencies of the 
British Crown. 


Bishop Doane on Pew Rents.—At the anniversary of the 
Free and Open Church Association, held in St. Paul's, 
London, July 15, the preacher was Bishop Doane of 


Albany. In the course of the sermon the Bishop declared 
that it was inconceivable that men should assign places in 
the house of God for money value to any human being, not 
only for use, but abuse; not only for accommodation, but 
exclusion. He condemned the pew-rent system, as also a 
method they had in America of building churches on the 
stockbroker’s system, by which every contributor of five 
hundred dollars was assigned a certain number of seats. 
This system, he contended, deserved the condemnation 
inflicted on the money changers in the Temple. Where 
does this system prevail? Very many churches, it is true, 
are paid for from the sales of pews; but the usage has no 
speculative element in it, and certainly does not deserve to 
be called a ** stockbroker’s system.” 

IRELAND.—Effects of Disestablishment.—The Rev. John 
Griffith, rector of Merthyr, in a sermon preached after a 
recent visit to Ireland, said he found that old churches had 
been restored; handsome new ones had sprung up. The 
congregations, too, seemed to be better; and in the interest 
taken in church matters there was no comparison. Even 
Roman Catholics admitted this. Before the Disestablish- 
ment no one but the parson seemed to care about the 
church. ‘‘ What,” he asked, ‘‘has brought about this 
change—this vigor, this life—where everything was so 
dead before? Little as you may be inclined to admit it, 
it is impossible for a moment to doubt that it is Disestab- 
lishment.” 


GeRMANY.—Dr. Dollinger and the Old Catholics—It will 
be remembered that the Old Catholic Synod, held in June 
at Bonn, took its long expected action upon the celibacy 
of the clergy. The decision arrived at was that sub- 
deacons and the clergy above these might marry, and that 
such a step would not disqualify them for pastoral work. 





This conclusion was reached notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Bavarian and Dutch delegates; a letter being 
read from the Archbishop of Utrecht warning the Synod 
against the proposed change, and threatening that if it 
was made the Dutch Old Catholic Church would publicly 
censure such an act and, perhaps, feel itself compelled to 
break off Church communion with the German Old Catho- 


lics. In view of this action it has been also alleged that Dr. | 


Déllinger would return to the Roman communion. Ordi- 


narily Dr. Dillinger does not trouble himself to contradict 
rumors of the kind, but this one has brought out the fol- | 


lowing emphatic letter : ; 

“Munich, June 25, 1878.—Dear Sir: The statements in the 
newspaper you sent me are malevolent falsehoods, both as 
concerns myself and Professor Friedrich. It is about the 
fourteenth time that Ultramontane papers have announced 
my submission, and they will go on repeating it more fre- 
quently. But I will not dishonor my old age by a lie before 
God and man—of that you may be certain. With very kind 
remembrance, yours truly, “J. VON DOLLINGER.” 

AT HOME. 

A Gospel Garden is the latest religious novelty. It has 
been started by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., at Seventh 
Avenue and 34th Street, New York, and consists of an 
apartment fitted up with a fountain, floral baskets, urns 
of plants and whatever will give it an inviting appearance. 
To the ceiling are attached long linen fans, which are kept 
all the time in motion and supply a cool and refreshing 
atmosphere. On last Sunday evening a large audience 
assembled to hear Dr. Tyng preach. Services will be held 
every night for two weeks. 


Michigan Lutherans.—The Michigan annual district con- 
vention of the German Lutheran Church was held in Grand 
Rapids last week. There were eighty-five delegates pres- 
ent, forty churches in all sections of the State being rep- 
resented. The Rev. Otto Fuerbringer, of Frankenmuth, 
Saginaw county, presided over the convention. The pro- 
ceedings were entirely in the German language, and 
related wholly to the government and support of that 
religious body. It appears from the addresses and reports 
that the Lutherans of this State not only hold together 
well, and preserve the church discipline and forms of wor- 
ship which they brought with them from the Fatherland, 
but are also growing in aggregate membership and in the 
number of their churches, and that their finances are on a 
good footing, with the prospect of their resources meeting 
all requirements. 


Historic Congregationalism.—The “‘ Springfield Repub- 
lican” gives the outline of a sermon on the above 
topic preached in the North Church, Springfield, Sun- 
day, July 21, by the Rev. Washington Gladden. The 
very phrase he considered a proof that Congregation- 
alism is progressive, which is most palpably the case 
in the advance in morality and also in Christian ac- 
tivity and philanthropy in the church within the last 
one hundred years. The progress is also shown in 
the change in doctrine, which was illustrated by extracts 
from the Savoy Confession on the subject of total de- 
pravity, limited salvation and the damnation of infants 
and heathen, the sentiments being such, it was claimed, as 
no minister of the present day can honestly hold. In this 
connection extracts were given from a rare tract on infant 
damnation, prepared by four clergymen in Boston and 
published in 1690. The term, Historic Congregationalism, 
it was further urged, evidently refers to something dif- 
ferent. from the modern scheme, and is chiefly in favor 
with those who prefer to hold to the past. These should 
be allowed to preach the truth as they understand it 
without any hindrance, but the Congregational system is 
also elastic and broad enough to include those who look 
toward the future and believe in advancing from the 
standards of the past. 


Presbyterian Statistics.—The Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, 
stated clerk of the Presbyterian Church, furnishes us with 
asummary of statistics from which we extract the follow- 
ing, covering, as will be seen, a period of five years : 

1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 

Synods. 35 36 36 37 37 
Presbyteries........... 174 173 72 75 178 
Candidates............. 7 676 705 672 636 
Licentiates i 304 321 331 
Ministers 4,706 4,801 4,907 
Licensures 167 152 178 
Ordinations - 157 133 157 
Installations........... 5 336 240 239 
Pas. Dissolutions 2 27 2k 224 201 
Ministers received... 49 59 49 
= dismissed... 23 2 32 21 

- deceased.... 76 é 97 79 
Churches 4,999 5,153 5,269 
“ organised. . 128 B 106 164 
dissolved. .. i 54 f 53 47 
received... . 7 i 2 6 
dismissed... é 9 6 2 2 
Added: exam 32,059 48,240 43,068 82,277 
“6 i 5 * 20,385 = =22,493 20,702 21,688 
Commupicants. 506,034 535,210 557,674 567,855 
Baptisms: ad 10,46 15,753 15.263 «11,610 
0 in. 7,694 18,987 18,092 19,226 
516,971 520,452 555,347 581,606 599,882 

During the past seven years the contributions of the 
church have aggregated as follows: 1872, $10,086,526; 1873, 
$9,622,030; 1874, $9,120,792; 1875, $9,626,594; 1876, $8,810,- 
223; 1877, $8,295,361; 1878, $8,281,956—a falling off since 
1872, the year of the panic, of $1,800,000. Of this decrease 
much the larger share (about $1,600,000) is in Congrega- 
tional support. To Home Missions the churches gave in 1878 
$36,000 less than in 1872; and to Foreign Missions $25,000 





more. For the Board of Education the contributions have _ 


in the same period fallen off $80,000, and for the Board of 
Church Erection a like amount. 


Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins in Brooklyn.—To fill a 
church with 1,500 people on a warm July night and interest 
them in a sermon an hour long requires gifts of no small 
order. This is what Mr. Pentecost did last Sunday evening 
at the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn. His ser- 
mon was on the ‘‘ Pearl of Great Price’’ which he claimed 
uypified the wsthetic side of Christian experience, as the 
hidden treasure did the practical or commercial side. The 
man, for instance, who was content to live on the low level 
of the pot of treasure was always asking, ‘‘ What benefit 
am I going to get out of Christianity ”’ while the pearl 
seeker was always reaching out after the beauty of holi- 
ness. The one sought heaven to escape hell; the other 
accepted Christ not to get to heaven but to be filled with 
that which made heaven a possibility. The idea was 
admirably carried through the whole discourse and brought 
out in the clearest possible way by numbers of appropriate 
analogies and illustrations. In personal appearance Mr. 
Pentecost is not so much unlike Mr. Moody, having the 
same robust though taller figure, black hair and beard, 
and like manner of dress. His speech, however, is less 
rapid than Mr. Moody’s, and his language hardly so collo- 
quial. His voice is particularly agreeable, being clear and 
flexible, and covering a larger variety of tones than is 
ordinarily found in the pulpit. Between his associate, Mr. 
Stebbins, and Mr. Sankey there is hardly any parallel at 
all. Mr. Stebbins’s voice is a clear, penetrating tenor, 
whose chief defect is a too frequent use of the tremolo. 
For leading purposes it is better than Mr. Sankey’s; but for 
evangelistic work it is not nearly as good, having but little 
of the tenderness and sympathetic quality which make 
Mr. Sankey’s solos so effective. His rendering of three 
songs, among them Bunar’s ‘‘ Yet there is room,” though 
beautifully done, seemed a performance rather than an 
intrinsic part of the worship. 

GLEANINGS. 

—The Rev. Mr. Tyng, rector of St. James’s Church at North 
Cambridge, is soon to go as a missionary to Japan. 

—The Rey. J. C. Wellwood, of Brooklyn, N.Y., has accepted 
a call from the Sc. Peter’s (Episcopal) Church at Beverly. 

—Cambridgeboro, Pa., loses the Rev. Dwight Dunham, who 
resigns the pastorate of the First Congregational Church. 

—The Queen has appointed the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore 
of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, one of her chaplains, in succes- 
sion to the Bishop of Lichfield. 

—The Rev. J. P. Gilmore, pastor of St. Mary’s Church at 
Lawrence, Mass., has been presented with $2,000 by the Irish 
Catholic societies of the city and his congregation, and goes 
to Europe on a three months’ vacation. 

—A committee is being formed in Paris with the view of 
erecting a monument to Admiral Coligny. His remains now 
rest in the Chateau of Chatillon-sur-Loing, behind a panel of 
the wall in the room where he was born. 

—The Earl of Aylesford, who has figured recently in a dis- 
reputable divorce suit and was charged by the Queen's prus- 
tor with the most dissolute and licontious practives, 1S tne 
patron of seven church livings in England. 

—Kimball, the church-debt raiser, helped the North Avenue 
Congregational Church at Cambridge lift a debt of about 
$8,000 on Sunday, July 21. The whole debt was $17,800, but 
$9,500 of this had previously been secured by subscription. 

The First Congregational Church at Madison, Conn., was 
organized in 1707. and has had only six pastors, no one of 
whum, except the present one, had been settled over any 
other church. It has never dismissed a pastor, all having 
died while holding the office. 

—It has been determined to adorn the interior of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, London, with mosaic; and, in order to try the 
effect of the proposed treatment, the whole surface of the 
dome is to be at once covered with paper bearing repre- 
sentations in color of the suggested designs. 

—Dr. Chadbourne, of Williams’ College, the Rev. Edward 
Eggleston, and Dr. Fowler, of the “ Christian Advocate,”’ 
were among the speakers of the last few days at Round 
Lake. Fifty-five persons passed the Competitive Examina- 
tion, and have organized the Round Lake Alumni Association. 

—A committee has been appointed by the First Church of 
Springfield, Mass., to finda pastor in Mr. Reed’s place. It is 
instructed not to introduce any man into the pulpit as a can- 
didate for the pastorate unless its members are unanimously 
agreed that it would be well for the church to have him 
settled. 

—The Rev. M. W. Montgomery, of the last Class at Yale 
Seminary, declines the call of the Congregational Church of 
Wauseon, O., and accepts the invitation of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Fort Scott, Kansas, to aid in the effort being 
made to save their beautiful house of worship from sale 
under foreclosure of mortgage. 

-The Rey. J. F. Esch has been elected pastor of the P. E. 
Church of the Nativity, Ave. C and Sixth Street, N. Y. Mr. 
Esch has been for some time connected with the church as 
assistant pastor. He ministers both to a German and an En- 
glish congregation; the former meeting on Sundays from 9 
to 10 A. M., and the latter from 11 to 12. 

—Camp-meeting was held July 15-19 at Shelter Island. 
President Foss, of Wesleyan University, preached the open- 
ing sermon, and among the speakers were Drs. Newman, 
Bevan, Tiffany, Woodruff and Fowler, of New York, Dr. 
Seudder, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. Wm. Taylor, of Cali- 
fornia. The average daily attendance ran from five hundred 
to one thousand. 

Battle Creek, Mich., was the scene of the annual meeting 
of tbe African Methodist State Sunday-school Association, 
July 10-12, the Rev. John McSmith, of Kalamazoo, presiding. 
Delegates were present from eleven different churches. The 
annual address was delivered by the Rev. J. Bundy, of Ypsi- 
lanti, after which reports were made from the several schools 
of the State. 

—The ancient church of St. Margaret, Westminster, was re- 
opened on a late Sunday aftcr restoration, when sermons were 
preached by the Bishop of Carlisle, Canon Farrar, and Dr. 
Vaughan. The Queen subscribed one hundred guineas to 
the restoration fund. In this church Raleigh and Caxton 
were buried, and Milton and Clarendon were married. For 
three hundred years it was the church of the House of Com- 
mons. The pulpit has been occupied by almost every illus- 
trious divine of the Church, including Usher, Latimer, Bur- 
net, South, Whitefield and Melville. 
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THE FAILURE OF UNIVERSAL SUF- 
FRAGE. 
HE success of an experiment of indiscriminate suffrage 
hangs on the question whether the better part of the 
community is able to outweigh the worse. There are cer- 
tain social conditions, rarely to be found except in small 
communities and a civilization not the most advanced, in 
which this question may be answered confidently in the 
affirmative; but, as numbers, wealth, and luxury increase, 
the difficulty grows with them. It is aggravated by the 
fact, generally acknowledged by those most competent to 
judge of it, that intellectual development and high civil- 
ization are not favorable to fecundity, so that the unintel- 
. ligent classes, except when in actual destitution, multiply 
faster than those above them. Thus the power of *igno- 
rance tends to increase, or rather the power of the knaves 
who are always at hand to use it. 

A New England village of the olden time—that is to say, 
of some forty years ago—would have been safely and well 
governed by the votes of every man in it; but, now that 
the village has grown into a populous city, with its facto- 
ries and workshops, ‘its acres of tenement-houses, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of restless workmen, for- 
eigners for the most part, to whom liberty means license 
and politics means plunder, to whom the public good is 
nothing and their own most trivial interests everything, 
who love the country for what they can get out of it, and 
whose ears are open to the promptings of every rascally 
agitator, the case is completely changed, and universal 
suffrage becomes a questionable blessing. Still we are told 
it is an inalienable right. Suppose for an instant that it 
were so, wild as the supposition is. The community has 
rights as well as the individual, and it has also duties. It 
is both its right and its duty to provide good government 
for itself, and, the moment the vote of any person or class 
of persons becomes an obstacle to its doing so, this person 
or class forfeits the right to vote; for, where the rights of a 
part clash with the rights of the whole, the former must 
give way. 

When a man has not sense to comprehend the questions 
at issue, know a bad candidate from a good one, or see his 
own true interests—when he cares not a farthing for the 
general good, and will sell his vote for a dollar—when, by 
a native instinct, he throws up his cap at the claptrap 
declamation of some lying knave, and turns with indiffer- 
ence or dislike from the voice of honesty and reason—then 
his vote becomes a public pest. Somebody uses him, and 
profits by him. Probably it is a demagogue, possibly a 
priest, or possibly both. In any case, it is folly to call him 
a free agent. His inalienable right may perhaps be valu- 
able to him for the bribe he gets out of it; but it makes 
him a nuisance and a danger to the state. It causes pulpit, 
platform, and press to condone his vices, and debauch the 
moral sense of the people by discovering objects of sym- 
pathy in vagabonds, thieves, and ruffians. It gives power 
to the communistic attack on property, and makes it diffi- 
cult to deal with outbreaks of brutal violence against 
which even humanity itself demands measures of the most 
stern and exemplary repression. 

Universal suffrage, imposed upon the country by the 
rivalries of contending parties bidding agaiust cach other 
for votes, has since been promoted into a “ principle,” re- 
garded by many persons as almost sacred. This so-called 
principle, however, is by no means of universal applica- 
tion, and when applied in the wrong place, at once reduces 
itself to absurdity. Distribute ballot-boxes among the 
subjects of King John of Abyssinia or those of the Khan 
of Kelat, and set them to govern themselves by the full 
exercise of their inalienable rights, and our panacea would 
result in anarchy. Universal suffrage is applicable only to 
those peoples, if such there are, who by character and 
training are prepared for it; and the only rational ques- 
tion is as to the degree of preparation that will serve the 
purpose. In any case, preparation must be the work of 
time. There must be hereditary traditions of self- 
government. Universal suffrage exists in some European 
nations, and exists along with a high degree of civilization 
and prosperity; but in these the traditions and material 
forces of a centralized government are extremely strong, 
and the evils of an ignorant or vicious vote are held in 
check by powers of resistance which are unknown here. 
Yet even in these countries the final results of the experi- 
ment are, and well may be, the objects of deep anxiety. 


Those who bray loudest for inalienable rights extol the 
ballot as an education in itself, capable of making good 
citizens out of the poorest material. Under certain con- 
ditions, there is a measure of truth in this. An untaught 
and reckless voter, enveloped by honest and rational ones, 
is apt to change greatly for the better; but, to this end, it 
is essential that those whom the ballot is to educate should 
be segregated and surrounded by healthy influences. 
When extensive districts and, notably, large portions of 
popular cities are filled by masses of imported ignorance 
and hereditary ineptitude, the whole ferments together 
till the evil grows insufferable. The ballot then educates 
only to mischief. If the voter has a conscience, he votes 
it away. His teacher is a demagogue who plays on his 
prejudices or his greed, and out of a bad citizen makes him 
a worse. Witness the municipal corruptions of New York, 
and the monstrosities of negro rule in South Carolina. 

It is said that vigilance is the price of liberty; but it has 
another condition no less essential. It demands modera- 
tion. It must stand on the firm ground, avoid rash the- 
orizing and sweeping generalization, and follow the laws 
of development that reason and experience point out. It 
must build its future on its past. When it rushes deliri- 
ously after dazzling abstractions, it is rushing toward its 
ruin. In short, it must be practical, not in the vile sense 
in which that word is used by political sharpers, but in the 





sense in which it is used by thoughtful and high-minded 
men. 

There is an illusion, or a superstition, among us respect 
the ballot. The means are confounded with the end. 
Good government is the end, and the ballot is worthless 
except so far as it helps to reach thisend. Any reasonable 
man would willingly renounce his privilege of dropping a 
piece of paper into a box, provided that good govern- 
ment were assured to him and his descendants. 

The champions of indiscriminiate suffrage—such of 
them, that is, as deign to give reasons for their faith — 
point in triumph to the prosperity which the country has 
enjoyed till within the last few years, and proclaim it a re- 
sult of the unlimited power of the masses. This prosperity, 
however, had been founded and half built up before the 
muddy tide of ignorance rolled in upon us. It rests 
on the institutions and habits bequeathed to us by 
our fathers; and, if until lately the superstructure 
has continued to rise, it is in spite of a debased suf- 
frage, and not in consequence of it. With still more 
confidence, and more apparent reason, we are told to 
look at the great popular uprising of the civil war. Here, 
indeed, democracy revealed itself in its grandest aspect. 
The degrading elements had not then reached the volume 
and force that they have reached to-day. The issue was 
definite and distinct. The Union was to be saved, and 
popular government vindicated. There were no doubts 
and no complications. Victory meant national integrity, 
and defeat meant national disintegration. Above all, the 
cause had its visible emblem—the national flag; and thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of eyes were turned upon 
it in ardent and loving devotion. We heard a great deal 
at that time about ‘thinking bayonets.” The bayonets 
did not think, nor did those who carried them. They did 
what was more to the purpose—they felt. The emergency 
did not call for thought, but for faith and courage, and 
both were there in abundance. The political reptiles hid 
away, or pretended to change their nature, and for a time 
the malarious air was purged as by a thunder-storm. 
Peace brought achange. Questions intricate and difficult, 
demanding brains more than hearts, and discretion more 
than valor, took the place of the simple alternative, to be 
or not to be. The lion had had his turn, and now the fox, 
the jackal, and the wolf, took theirs. Every sly political 
trickster, whom the storm had awed into obscurity, now 
found his opportunity. The reptiles crawled out again, 
multiplied, and infested caucuses, conventions, and Con- 
gress. But the people were the saddest spectacle; the 
same people that had shown itself so heroic in the hour of 
military trial were now perplexed, bewildered, tossed be- 
tween sense and folly, right and wrong, taking advice of 
mountebanks, and swallowing their filthy nostrums. The 
head of Demos was as giddy as his heart had been strong. 
—{Francis Parkman, in North American Review. 








Correspondence. 





A PLEA FOR THE POTTER COMMITTEE. 
Editors Christian Union: 

Sirs: I have been a constant reader of the Christian 
Union for a long time and consider it one of the best Chris- 
tian papers printed, but there is one thing concerning it 
that I cannot account for, and that is its persistent endorse- 
ment of the greatest crime ever perpetrated in any free 
country. I allude to the stealing of the Presidency of this 
once great republic. I don’t think there is living in these 
United States an honest, intelligent man or woman that 
believes that Rutherford B. Hayes was elected to the office 
he now dishonorably holds. How a Christian paper can 
from week to week give countenance to so ungodly a thing 
is more than I can comprehend; or how a Christian paper 
or any honest man can be opposed to the investigation of 
our public officers is also a mystery to me. I can readily 
see why thieves and scoundrels oppose it, and, I might add, 
corrupt politicians, but how any Christian man or tax- 
payer can be opposed to laying bare our corrupt politicians 
and thieves of any party is certainly a mystery to me. 
Let honesty and right prevail though the heavens fall. 
You seem, in all the issues of your paper, to throw con- 
tempt on the Potter investigation, and would have your 
readers believe that the witnesses are nothing but liars 
and men of the lowest and basest kind. They are the 
very men that were instrumental! in perpetrating the great 
fraud and putting into power men that were never elected, 
and these very base men and liars are the very persons, 
with few exceptions, that have been provided with offices 
by those whom they assisted into power. Perhaps I am 
wrong in stating that you condemn all the witnesses as a 
pack of liars; Mrs. Jenks and Eliza Pinkston may be ex- 
ceptions. You seem to think that the Potter Committee 
have proved nothing; would it were so, for the honor of 
the country and the Republican party; but too much is 
already proven for the honor of men in high positions, and 
the investigation is scarcely commenced. I enclose a few 
things that have been already proven by the Potter in- 
vestigation which I think you should publish for the sake 
of Christian honesty, truth and justice. 

Yours truly, 
July 22, 1878. Z. 


I. Whether on a fair count of all votes Mr. 
Tilden or Mr. Hayes was elected President is a 
question on which honest men differed. The 
people submitted it to arbitration. To attempt 
now to set aside the decision of the arbitrators is 
a breach of good faith. It violates honor; it is 
subversive of peace, order, stability. If a Wall- 





street broker were to ‘‘ go ba¢k” on his agreement 
after this fashion in a similar case he would be 
driven from the street. 

II. If there had been no such arbitration we 
should still oppose Congressional interference. 
Congress has no more right than the Board of Alder- 
men of the City of New York to determine who is 
President. We have as little doubt that there 
were Republivan frauds as that there was Demo- 
cratic violence in the last Presidential election; 
but the House of Representatives has no authority 
to eliminate either and determine who ought to 
have been elected. The Constitution explicitly 
refers the election of President to an Electoral 
College, and leaves to each State to determine for 
itself, in its own way, who shall represent it in 
that Electoral College. For the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attempt to decide who ought to be 
President is as palpable a usurpation as it would 
be for the Electoral College to enact laws. The 
greatest danger to Republican institutions is always 
to be apprehended from its popular House. The 
despotism of Democracy prepares the way for the 
more endurable despotism of a single man. This 
is the tediously reiterated lesson of history. The 
country is suffering severely from too much Con- 
gress. We propose to resist every attempt at 
usurpation which it makes, by whatever party 
inaugurated, and however plausibly justified. 

III. The Christian Union in the issue in which 
it first reported the proposal to investigate edito- 
rially disavowed all objection'to an investigation. 
But the Potter Committee is not investigating. It 
was not appointed really to investigate. It was 
appointed to prosecute an appeal from the Elec- 
toral College and the Electoral Commission to the 
House of Representatives. In creating it the origi- 
nators of the proceeding refused to allow investiga- 
tion and discussion, even in caucus. In defining 
its powers they refused to allow it to inquire into 
Democratic frauds in Democratic States. In con- 
ducting it they have steadily refused to inquire 
whether there was intimidation and violence 
which justified the Republican Board in throwing 
out the disputed parishes, until public sentiment 
has compelled them to reverse this decision. They 
have made B. F. Butler their Judge Advocate. 
They have spent their time in taking the testi- 
mony of self-confessed liars and disappointed 
office seekers. And they ask us to believe the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury fools 
and scoundrels on the uncorroborated testimony of 
witnesses who confess themselves to be both. Our 
correspondent, with curious naivete, complains, 
‘*You would have your readers believe that the 
witnesses are nothing but liars and men of the 
lowest and basest ; they are the very men that 
were instrumental in perpetrating the great 
fraud.” Well! When a man asserts that he was 
employed by a firm of hitherto unblemished repu- 
tation to perpetrate a great fraud, that he was 
promised good pay, and that he never has been 
paid, we presume that he ‘s a blackmailer, till he 
has made good his accusation by better testimony 
than his own. If the entire capitol were full, to 
the ceiling of the dome, with a ‘‘cloud of wit- 
nesses” such as Anderson, Webber, and Mrs. 
Jenks, their oaths would have and ought to 
have no influence on the public judgment re- 
specting men of public station and hitherto 
unsuspected character. 


MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS ABROAD. 
Editors Christian Union : 

I FEEL sure you will give place to the accompanying 
notice of Mr. Beecher’s sermons. I wish him to be cheered 
with the knowledge of the good he is doing in distant 
lauds. I trust also you will do justice to this grand stroke 
of Beaconsfield. There are three much-abused men whom 
I still believe in: Beaconsfield, Beecher and Grant. 

Faithfully yours, Jos. P. THOMPSON. 

A German lady trained in the strictness of the Luther- 
ans, and now subjected to the straitest of Presbyterian 
sects in her Scottish home, writes as follows of Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons: ‘‘ This interpretation of the Gospel I 
have always longed to see in print or put into proper lan- 
guage. I heartily endorse it in its every detail; and I am 
so heartily tired of the conventional patois de Canaan I 
hear almost every Sunday throughout the whole blessed 
year that these pages are most refreshing to me, since they 
are consistent with common sense, and therefore satisfy 
the head as well as the heart.” 

BERLIN, 11th July, 1878. 


It is a truth almost without exception, that the highest 
beauty is the expression of an honest heart and a sweet 
disposition.—{Louis Ulbach. 
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THE CENTURION’S FAITH. 
August 11.—Luke vii., 1-10. 








“According to your faith be it un.o you.””"—MATT. ix., 29. 


( F this m‘racle we have two accounts: one here, 

one in Matthew viii., 5-13. The accouut of the 
mirscle itself is fullest in Luke; the account of Christ’s 
instruction based thereon is fullest in Matthew; the 
two accounts should be compared by the student, There 
can be no reasonable question that they are different 
versions of the same mirac'e, and there is no difficulty 
in harmonizing the two narratives. There is scarcely 
any more question that this miracle is not to be identi- 
fied with the cure of the nobleman’s son reported in 
Jobn iv., 43-54. Some rationalistic critics have, indeed, 
confounded the two, but there is really little if any re- 
semblance between them. One is wrought at Caper- 
naum, the other at Cara; one at the request of a court 
officer, the other at the request of a centurion; one 
probably for a Jew, the other certainly for a Roman; 
one on behalf of a son, the other on behalf of a servant; 
one for a petitioner who invites Christ to come to his 
house; the other for one who deprecates his domg so; 
one affording an illustration of remarkable faith in 4 
heathen, the other the development of faith from small 
beginnings in an Israelite. 

The centurion was an officer of the Roman army 
answering to our captain, having under his charge 
a century, equivalent to our company, and con- 
taining from five to ove huudred men; his servant, as 
appears from the origina! Greek, which uses in de- 
scribing him the word ‘‘ boy,’’ was probably a body 
servant between whom and himself relations of a per- 
supal and a somewhat tender character existed. In- 
stances of personal affection between an officer and his 
servant are more common in tbe military than in the 
domestic service. His disease was palsy, or paralysis; 
the latter is sometimes attended with severe pain, and tbis 
servant is described by Matthew as *‘ grievously tor- 
mented.” Either tbe centurion orthe sacred historian bas 
left a hiatus to be supplied; the meaning of the deciara- 
tion of verse eight, ** 1 also am a man set under author- 
ity, buving under me soldiers, and I say upto one, go, 
a d be goeth, and to another, come, and he cometh, 
and to my servant, do this, and he dveth it,” is this: I 
am under authority; yet my servants obey my word: 
much more will disease obey your word without re- 
quinng your presence. According to Matthew, Ccrist 
not only recognized the faith of the Rumau centurion, 
but drew the contrast between his faith and the want of 
faith in the Israelites, declaring that many heuathen 
should be received into the kingdom of God because 
of their spirit of devout trust and confidence, and 
many who were naturally the children of the kingdom 
should be cast out. Jesus also declares to the centurion 
that the servant is healed; but this declaration, reported 
by Matthew, is omitted by Luke. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. Three estimates of character stand here in instruc- 
tive contrast; the centurion’s estimate of himself, the 
Pharisees’ estimate of him, and Christ’s estimate of bim. 

(a) The centurion declares ‘‘I am not worthy.” He 
has a humble opinion of bimself, and recognizing the 
fact that he, as a Gentile, is not in covenant with the God 
of Israel counts himself unworthy of the presence of 
the Messiab, whom he believes Jesus of Nazareth to be. 
To enter a Gentile house would have rendered Jesus un- 
clear, and it may be that the centurion has this princi- 
ple of the Jewish law in mind; more probably be 
recognize s the fact of the difference between the Gentile 
and the Israelite, and counts himself, as a Gentile, not 
worthy to be the host of one whom in his heart he 
honors as he honors Christ. Christ is most apt to come 
to us with benediction when we think ourselves least 
werthy of his coming. 

(b) The Pharisees count the centurion worthy be- 
cause he loves the Jewish nation and has built them a 
synagogue. They measure him not by his real char- 
acter, net by the services he has rendered to humanity, 
not by the honcr which he really pays to God, but by 
the assistance which he has given to them in building 
up their own dencmination,; this is. now, as then, the 
ecclesiastical estimate of human ature, 

(c) la contrast with this is Christ's estimate, who 
counts bim worthy because of his faith; worthier than 
the elders who recommend him; werther than any 
whom he bas met in all Israel. The fundemental test 
of character, according to Christ, is the principle of 
faith. 

2. The nature of faith as Christ requires it is illus- 
trated by this incident. It is not knowledge of or infor- 
mation about Christ; it is not at all probable that this 
heathen ce-turi mn hed an understarding of the Trinity, 
the Diviowy of Curist, the Atonement, or anytbing of 
ualure Was pot apprehended by bis 
)Wh apostles unul after his resurrectiou; there is no 


that sort; Cbrist’s 





reason to believe it was apprehended by this Gentile 
army officer. But: 

(a) He does believe in a Divine and supernatural 
power; a power superior to disease, a master over evea 
death; in this respect his experience was in strong con- 
trast to the Roman scepticism of that age. 

(6) He had a humble estimate of himself and an ex- 
alted estimate of one whom he knew only by the purity 
and the moral worth of his teachings; in this respect 
his experience was in strovg contrast with the military 
pride of Rome. 

(c) He bad the moral resolution to act in accordance 
with this faith; to apply to one in whose character he 
had confidence; to do so openly and publicly, with con- 
fession of his faith in this Jewish Rabbi, facing for this 
purpose the contempt which the Romans entertained 
for the whole Jewish race; in this respect he showed a 
moral resolution which was in strong contrast with the 
moral cowardice which was characteristic of the degen- 
erate days of Rome. A reverential confidence in a 
divine power, a humble estimate of one’s own char- 
acter, and moral resolution to act in accordance with 
one’s convictions; these are the elements which enter 
into the faith which Jesus Christ here commends. 

3. The power of Christ: He heals the absent by a 
word. Itis impossible to explain such a miracle as this 
by natural means; as, for example, by the magnetic 
personal influence of Christ over the sick, for in this 
case the sufferer did not see Christ. nor know of his 
promised help. Disease still obeys the Divine voice. If 
by a message I can summon a physician to cure my 
child, why sbould I not believe that by prayer I can 
summon the Divine Physician and secure, when it is his 
will, his larger wisdom and his greater power? 

4. Christ answers the question which is often asked, 
whether the heathen can be saved. He declares that 
they will come troyping in from every quarter of the 
globe, while many who count themselves as children of 
the kingdom, who are brought up within its boundaries 
and in the enjoyment of its light, will be cast out. This 
centurion is a typical, not an exceptional case. There is 
mucb reason to believe, and there is none to disbelieve, 
that mavy pagaaoly educated possess the same germs of 
spiritual life which this mao p ssessed, and need only 
a similar opportunity for its development and its mani- 
festation. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


FAITH. 

Faith is the gift of God. It is precious. Covet earnestly 
the best gifts. Christ is the object of faith. He is the su- 
preme good. In him is pardon, peace, purity, rest, heaven. 
His face is flooded with the light of the glory of God. It 
should not be hard to trust him. 

Faith has done wonders—Heb. xi.—and will yet do 
mighty works. The record of faith has been, is, is to be, 
glorious. Faith’s activity is not alune fur vurscives. It 
may be exercised for others. The paralytic’s friends laid 
him at Jesus’s feet. Seeing their faith he healed him. We 
may have faith for our scholars. Thex pray for them. 
Faith grows strong on the air of the closet. The centu- 
rion’s faith saved his servant. The humble, believing 
prayer is accepted. If along the line of God’s will the 
answer is sure. It is not the will of your Father in heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish. Had ever a 
prayer surer foundation than the teacher's? 








Hooks and Authors. 


ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY ON LUKE.S 
By THE REv. JAMES M. LuDLOow, D.D. 








[We depart from our usual custom in printing the follow- 
ing review under the author's pame.} 

Abbott’s Commentaries, of which this is a third vol- 
ume, are unique. The author bas, evidently, a purpose 
bevond the writing of a commentary. He aims at a 
want among ordinary Bible students, whose simplicity, 
or lack of time, is as much overshot by our standard 
works (Lange, Alford) as their interest and difficulties 
are unreached by the explanation of the Sunday- 
school Lesson in our religious weeklies. Mr. Abbott 
is to be congratulated for the merit displayed in 
beth the conception and execution of his purpose. 
He has resisted the ‘“‘besetting sin” of the schol- 
arly mind, and not allowed himself to become so 
absorbed in the pleasures of research as to forget the 
people, or to write for the gratification of seeing his own 
mind reflected in bis work as in a mirror; a species of 
intellectual conceit too common among our ablest liter- 
ary men. The reader of these volumes does not find 
tbe author running away from him after controversial 
abstractions, vor biding himself in the thickets of Greek 
terminology; but taat he guides him with a very shrewd 
appreciation of just where he will need help. A pecul- 
iar characteristic of these Commentaries is that they not 


, ooly explain, in the light of the best scholarship, the 


difficult passages of the Scripture, but that they reach 


1 The Gospel According to Luke, with notes, etc., by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, New York: A.5. Barnes & Co., 1818, 





the difficulties which arise from present and popular 
forms of unbelief. The author evidently does not be- 
lieve in any talismanic power in dogmatic assertion over 
thinking men. He does not attempt to cut the knots 
into which our weak thoughts entangle Bible express- 
ions with the saber of orthodox authority, but gives us 
the clues as discovered by common sense, or by the 
most recent investigation; and, wwere these fail, sets us 
an example of patient waiting until the ‘analogy of 
Scripture” shall have been completely revealed. The 
multitude of topics to be touched upon in following the 
Gospel record compels him to brevity in dealing with 
each. He must, therefore, put chapters into sentences, 
and paragraphs into single words. To do this without 
sacrificing interest calls for the highest literary art. It 
is sufficient to say that he is as crisp as he is comprehen- 
sive, 

Every commentary, and. indeed, every work, of 
whatever kind, based upon the Inspired Word, 
should throughout be devotional. If ‘‘ the undevout 
astronomer is mad’’ he who brings only hard criticism 
and cold rhetoric to the study of the Bible is altogether 
unfit for his work. But, on the other hand, lengthened 
moralizings and spiritual applications of doctrine belong 
to other departments of Gospel work than that of the 
commentator. We enjoy the outflow of Henry’s and 
Scott’s piety, and try to enjoy the gush of Stier’s senti- 
mentalism, but would prefer them as ‘‘ homiletical and 
practical” appendices, The author shows good judg- 
ment in keeping to the legitimate work of a commenta- 
tor. In making the sacred text intelligible and interest- 
ing he does more to exalt it than he could do by any 
formal expressions in its praise; and by bringing the 
reader’s mind into communion with its thought he 
excites his true spirituahty better than he could by the 
most unctuous sermons. One of the most serviceable 
features of the work, in this connection, is the oulline 
prefixed to each section, which is not a mere analysis, 
but a resetting of the narrative inthe form of topical 
instruction, so that the student follows the record in 
connection with its practical lessons without diversion 
of thought. The translation followed by the author 
will be recognized by scholars as, in the main, more 
literal than King James’s version, and throughout con- 
stitutes a very helpful paraphrase of the accepted text. 
He does not always carry our conviction when he 
differs with the older commentators, but never fails to 
make a point in the interest of the reader, and invari- 
ably galus more by the impression he makes of his 
judicious independence than he loses by our technical 
disseat, 

The defects of this work are chietly sucb as we might 
expect from one working under pressure of other and 
arduous literary duties. Here and there are marks of 
baste in the final preparation for the press which mar 
the ottierwise elegant and accurate style. Improvement 
of some passages would doubtless have been made had 
the author given himself up to calm meditation, which 
is impossible, not only without great expenditure ot 
time, but also without that sense of leisure which we 
imagine seldom visits an editor’s bosom. In the popu- 
lar judgment these defects will doubtless’ be fully com- 
pensated by its points of practical usefulness, which 
make it rank among the most valuable helps to the 
Bible-class teacher and the general reader, and among 
the best hardbooks on the ministet’s table. 

The illustrations which enliven the pages are, in 
raany i»stances, fine specimens of art; those of Mr, A. 
L. Rawson, for example, being reproductions of scenes 
in the Holy Land witnessed by the artist. These afford 
additional evteriainment and instruction, The publiso- 
ers’ handiwork is exceedingly well done. They have 
yiven the volume a costume of binding neat and service- 
able. The type, though not large, is easy and pleasiug 
to the eye. _ 

TWO POETS. 

Very seldom do there appear simultaneously vol- 
umes by pets so noted and yet so divergent as Loug 
fellow and Swinburne, and who by comparison -+v 
strongly emphasize each other’s qualities. That euch ot 
the writers named has positive genius has long been 
established, but it is with genius in the conere‘e in 
stead of the abstract that readers have to do, and an ex- 
amination of these two volumes shows not only the 
heights but the depths through which poetic genius may 
roam. 

Mr. Loogfellow’s volume opens with ‘‘ Keramos,” a 
poem which can hardly be said to have been written 
under inspiration, yet it came from the reverie of 4 mau 
to whom all things have moral signitieance, and if ai] 
inspiration, so called, could be exchanged for this nom- 
inally inferior incentive to verse the world would be 
far better forit. ‘* Birds of Passage, Flight the Fifth,” 
follows the title poem, and embodies all of the sutbor’s 
miuor poems of the past two years. This is followed 
by ‘A Book of Sounets,” Part LL., which shows ‘how 


! Keramos and other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston: $1.50. 

Poems and Ballads. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
(Second series.) K, Worthington, New York: $1.75. 
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perfectly Longfellow has achieved the mastery over this | held may be gathered from the fact that the volume Lady Lubbock has a sketch of Mr. Darwin in the 


refractory form of verse. The volume concludes with 
a few translations from Michael Angelo, and from 
‘‘Ovid in Exile.” 

Swinburne’s volume contains all of his later poems, 
among which is the opening of his ‘* Tristram and 
Iseult,” or ‘‘The Sailing of the Swallow.” Even the 
English poet’s admirers must admit that the c lection 
is a disappointing one. Evidences of growth of some 
sort are naturally expected from a man who is yet 
young, and whose whole time and attention are at the 
disposal of his work, but Mr. Swinburne shows no signs 
of improvement of any sort. His command of lan- 
guage seemed long ago to be as great as was within the 
reach of man, so even those who have not been of his 
admirers have supposed that he would select material 
worthy of his tools. But this he has not done. Once 
he had enthusiasm, but this has subsided, even when 
demauded by sentiments which seem to be the strongest 
in this poet’s mind. Once he sang; now be merely 
reads, and in a low monotone. The “ Birth Song,” 
which is probably the most artistic bit of work in the 
collection, is as hfeless as it is shapely. Mr. Stedman, 
in bis ‘* Victorian Poets,” stoutly defended Swinburne 
from the charge of immorality, and decent people were 
glad to learn from so respectable a source that the poet 
bad repented the sins of his youth; but some verses in 
this volume will compel an explanation, or at least Cause 
«a strong demand for ove, for they are as intrinsically 
vile as any of the poet’s earlier work. Young men 
seem occasionally to become coarse aod brutal by mere 
excess of untrained animal spirits, but no such excuse 
can be urged for the semi-invalid of forty years, as Mr. 
Swinburne is. Yet some of the verses in this book are 
fairly brutish, and, still worse, the author has prosti- 
tuted the undoubted refinement of his birth and breed 
ing to the support of this brutality. Even the fragment 
of the story of ** Tristram and lseult "—a subject whicn 
would seem pure enuvugh to temporarily raise the poet 
to the higher levels of his own nature—seems only to 
have been written as an excuse for a prelude which 
contains much erotic nonsense. Of love poetry, such 
as honest men and women have aright to bonestly rejoice 
in, the volume does not contain a line. This collection 
undoubtedly marks tbe public bezinning of the dé ca- 
dence of Swinburre’s influence among all classes except 
the mere word-builder school of versifiers. 

To turn from Swinburre’s volume to Longfellow’s is 
hike turning from a muddy ditch, overhung by flaunt- 
ing weeds, to a cool, clear, quiet brook. Marked by no 
ubrupt rapids or dead pools, the flow is steady, pure 
and refreshing, and nowhere along its course can the 
faint-hearted seek it in vain. It matters little what may 
be said of Longfellow in literary dissecting rooms: so 
long as he remains simple and graceful in diction, pure 
and strong in thought ard upliftmg in mfluence, be 
will fulfili the highest duties and privileges of the poe’, 
aud be a living force long after Swinburne hus © ased to 
be anything but an unsavory memory. 

W. G. Holmes, Chicago, has published a valuable little 
book under the title, ‘* The Prayer-meeting.” The writer 
is the Rev. Lewis O. Thompson, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Peoria, lil. The effort of the author is 
to show how the prayer-meeting can be made not only 
protitable and interesting but a great delight. He has 
done his work well. He discusses the need of preparation 
and its methods, the value of uniform topics in a city 
through all the churches, the announcement of topics 
previous to the meeting, Bible readings, the conduct of the 
monthly missionary concert, and many other topics, and 
treats them with a directness and vigor which show that 
he appreciates the dullness and stale flavor of the average 
prayer-neeting and has found the remedy. The prayer- 
meeting failure is near of kin to Christian sloth and want 
of intelligent study of God’s Word. 

The volumes of sermons issued by Macmillan & Co. are 
always marked by some characteristic reason for their 
publication, and are not merely brought out to glorify the 
preacher or gratify a few friends. This is eminently true 
of the sermons of Kingsley, MacClaren and Canon Farrar, 
and now also of their latest volume, ‘*The Present Trial 
of Faith,” sermons preached in St. Martin's, Leicester, by 
the vicar, David J. Vaughan, M.A. We have not lately 
read more satisfying expositions of Scripture, nor mi re 
timely application of truth. They are not sermons out of 
a dusty pile, long ago written; they are new sermons 
lately preached with acceptance to the vicar’s own con- 
gregation. They are scholarly without being pedantic, 
fearless without being rash, and liberal to those who con- 
stitute themselves inquisitors in the * Present Trial of 
Faith,” without yielding to them the ground work of our 
confidence. 

A smaller volume of excellent sermons is sent out by 
E. P. Dutton & Co, They are of the same genera! drift in 
purpose which marks those just noticed, as is shown by 
the title: “Some Difficulties of Belief.” They are dis- 
courses preached in Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, by the in- 
cumbent, T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A. The title is almost 
identical with that of Canon Birk’s admirable book pub 
lished some years ago, but the method of treatment is so 
different and the subjects so entirely in a separate domain 
of thought that similarity stops with the title. A proof 
of the estimate in which the author and his sermons are 


was published in January, 1877, and before December of 
the same year a fourth edition was called for. Note sec 
ond—upon the Atonement—would alone make the book 
valuable. 

One of the most attractive handbooks of travel lately pub 
lished is one just now brought out by Messrs. Harroun & 
Bierstadt, New York, entitled *‘ Gemis of American Scenery 
—The White Mountains.” The volume contains twenty 
four stereoscopic views of prominent points in the White 
Mountains done by the Albertype process, and faced in 
each instance by a page of descriptive text. In order to 
bring out the details of the pictures a stereoscope flap is 
attached to the inside of the cover, and may be adjusted at 
any distance from the photograph the sight requires. The 
pictures are quite as distinct as those ordinarily obtained 
by the Albertype process; and it is claimed by the pub- 
lishers that, from the nature of the materials employed, 
they are practically imperishable. Those who have been 
in the mountains will find the book an interesting souvenir; 
and those who have not will derive, especially from the 
excellent map that prefaces it, valuable information. 

Mrs. H. O. Ward has certainly evinced great industry 
in compiling the five hundred pages on *‘ Sensible Etiquette,” 
just published by Porter & Coates. She has scorned no 
source, but quotes from Aristotle down to “ various un- 
known journalists.” With the toilet en regle for a ball 
she gives advice as to “ heart culture” and religious opin 
ions. Friendship, marriage, duty, theology are all in- 
cluded in the rules for correct behavior. The question is, 
if duty is paramount, the heart and brain obedient to the 
claims of religion, is it of any importance whether the 
visiting card is turned down at the right angle or not¢ We 
remember the definition given by some one, that politeness 
is kindness of heart kindly expressed, and that seems rule 
enough in spite of Mrs. Ward's really excellent book. 
There is, however, a time in every young man’s life when 
doubts as to what he shall do with his hat, his gloves, his 
This book to 
him will be of immense service, by giving him a quiet 
assurance of being av fait in everything. 

The posthumous publication of Dr. Edward H. Clarke’s 
little book, ‘* Visions: a Study of False Sight,” is invested 
with peculiar interest by the circumstances of its com- 
position. The author, as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
forms us ina preface full of feeling, was consciously the 
victim of a fatal disease and almost constantly in great 
bodily pain. 


bows, seem to involve his eternal destiny. 


His wife, who acted as his amanuensis, was 
suddenly taken away by death; yet neither his distress of 
mind nor his weakness and anguish of body availed to pre- 
vent him from continuing his work, assisted by his daugh 
ter. It was still incomplete when he died; but its clear 
style and firm grasp of subject do not bétray the hin 
derances under which it was written. It the 
narration of many interesting and instructive casgs of 
pseudopia, or false sight; a lucid analysis of the processes 
of vision from the standpoint of the anatomist and physi- 
ologist; and a theory of ‘‘ visions” based on that analvsis, 
according to which they are to be referred, according to 
their character, to the excitation by other than external and 
normal causes of one or another part of the cerebral ap 
paratus. Dr. Clarke being himself a profound believer in 
the existence and porvonal immortality of the soul, his 
essay presents the results of the latest physical inquiry, 
free from the conclusions and nomenclature of material 
ism; and in this respect is worthy of the study of those 
who, under the fascination of anatomical discovery, forget 
the mind in the brain. (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 

The conscientious teacher who listens to the talk current 
in Teachers’ Institutes, or who pores over the high-drawn 
pictures in educational magazines of what has been or 
may be effected by this or that new method of discipline 
or instruction, naturally loses heart when he compares the 
unsatisfying results of his own best efforts with what it ap 
pears he might have accomplished. It takes a little while 
to learn by experience that there is a vast difference be 
tween theory and practice, and that the Utopian views of 
the average institute-instructor 
journal contributor are 
moonshine. 


comprises 


or anonymous school 
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Yet the teacher, of all men, needs to keep 





| not in his ** Principles and Practice 


pace with every improvement in his profession; and when 
common-sense suggestions are made, like those of Johon- 
of Teaching,” just 
published by D. Appleton & Co., he should read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest them, as likely to facilitate his 
labors and contribute to his success. We know of no one 
better quaiified by experience than Mr. Johonnot for 
coping with the important subjects to be discussed im this 
connection, He looks upon education in its true light; not 
as the cramming of the memory with facts, but as the 
cultivating of the germs divinely implanted in the mind, 
and the preparing of the young for usefulness in the high- 
est sense of that word. 
that have been in vogue, shows wherein they are wanting, 
and suggests radical changes not only in the methods to 
be pursued but also in the matter to be taught, 
order in which different branches should be taken up 
Physical and moral education are not overlooked, and the 
effort throughout is to wake up the intellect and get rid of 
the narrow formalism that is the curse of our schools. We 
commend especially the course of study suggested by the 
author in Chapters XIV. and XV., and believe that, if 
teachers generally would follow Mr. Johonnot’s hints, 
there would be less starving’ and stunting of the mental 
power 


for bread it would receive a stone. 
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—The London * Spectator’ blunders again, and considers | 


Henry James, Jr., a pseudonym, 


‘** University Magazine” for August. 

Mr. George Simpson has retired from the house of 
Blackwood & Sons, with which he has been connected for 
over forty years. 

Mr. Henry W. Longfellow (grocer) had his store-till 
robbed in Boston last week, and Mr. William Shakespeare 
sailed from New York for Liverpool on Tuesday. 

—The London “ Literary World” sets down Mr. Bryant 
as ‘‘ the richest poet in America,” and gives him a fortune 
of $100,000, The first is probably an over-statement and 
the second an under-statement. 

The July number of ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine” contains sev 
eral hitherto urpublished letters to Matilda Betham from 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Southey and the Coleridges, but 
for the most part they are of little interest. 

—A new work by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., is almost 
ready from the press of Macmillan & Co., New York. The 
same house announces for early publication the third part 
of Grove’s ** Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 

—Certain Assyrian tablets discovered by the late Mr. 
George Smith, and now in the British Museum, are found 
to throw great light upon Assyrian Chronology between 
605 and 517 B.c. One of these shows that Cyrus, in the 
ninth year of his reign, abdicated the throne of Babylon 
in favor of his son Cambyses, Cyrus himself ruling the 
other provinces until his death, with the title of ‘‘ King of 
Countries ;” and another that Cambyses, so far from hav 
ing been killed on his return from Egypt, must have lived 
to rule again after the suppression of the revolt of the 
false Smerdis and of the false Nebuchadnezzar 

—The death of Mr. Bryant at the good old age of eighty- 
four has raised a natural curiosity as to the age of some 
noted literary people still living, and that of 
have ‘‘passed on.”” The following table gives a list of 
sixty well-known under each head. The figures 
may not be absolutely accurate in every case, but they are 
substantially so; 


others who 


names 





Living. Decrased. 

Jacob Abbott 75 John 8. C. Abbott %2 
Edmond About..... WO Agassiz. 66 
William T. Adams.. %} =Hans Andersen. 70 
A. B. Alcott.... . ..6....79 Ariosto. 5y 
T. B. Aldrich ... ............42 Jane Austen és 42 
Berthold Auerbach.... 66 Francis Bacon 65 
George Bancroft ; 78 Balza a | 
tobert Browning. 66 Joel Barlow. nlite 57 
Carlyle ‘ 83 Albert Barnes 72 
8. L. Clemens. 43 Richard Baxter 76 
G. W. Curtis.. ‘ ----... 54 Francis Beaumont 30 
R. H. Dana. #1 James Gordon Bennett. ij 
Darwin. ....... 69 Béranger. vi 
Disraeli Kees .. «43 RBoecauecio 2 
Hepworth Dixon......... 57 James Boswell ocenenecte 
J. W. Draper.. 67 Fredrika Bremei 4 
Emerson 75 Charlotte Bronte 30 
J. A. Froude 60 Charles F. Browne 33 
W. E. Gladstone 69 Mrs. Browning 52 
Asa Gray. 68 Buckle ..40 
Bret Harte. re 39 Bulwer 68 
J. G. Holland dies ....59 Bunyan wo 
Dr. Holmes wadets 69 Burns.. : . 37 
Julia Ward Howe........... 59 Lord Byron.... 36 
Thomas Hughes....... 55 Calderon... sl 
Victor Hugo. 76 Campbell. . 67 
G. H, Lewes se ie I rixscis wakes taconee %2 
T. H. Huxley 53 Coleridge — 
George Eliot ..58 Cooper 62 
Longfellow nt ae 71 Cowper.. 69 
Benson J. Lossing . ..65 De Quincey 74 
Herman Melville ....59 Dickens.. ns 6 vawaok eee 
Donald G. Mitchell.. ....56 Dryden. 69 
Max Miiller i Dumas.. Mins hedeenecien 67 
John G. Palfrey.......... 82 Miss Edgeworth.. - 82 
a | oe ee 57 
Mayne Keid. @ Goethe......... . 83 
tenan , baits 55 Goldsmith 46 
Ruskin e080 59 Horace Greeley. 61 
John G. Saxe 62 Halleck.. 77 
Mrs. Stowe. 6 Hawthorne ° i 
Bayard Taylor.... ‘3 Arthur Helps............. . 58 
Tennyson ee 69 Mrs. Hemans. swede 
Authony Troliope...........68 Richard Hildreth........... 5s 
W hbittier , 71 Washington Irving. ..... i6 
Fr. W. Newman. 73 Samuel Johnson .. oosnd® 
J. H. Newman ji Keats. ci : core 
Charles Reade 64 Charles Kingsley..... i) 
Wilkie Collins 53 Charles Lamb. SY 
A. ©. Swinburne. 41 Macaulay ; ; 5y 
Wm. Morris. 44 Harriet Martineau 74 
BE. C. Stedman. 45 Thomas Moore. 73 
Edgar Fawcett, 31 J. 8. Mill. 67 
Thomas Hardy .. .. BR Milton. ro 
Win. Black. 37) Montaigne oY 
M. F. Tupper 68 Poe. 4) 
C.D. Warner. 49 Prescott. 63 
W.D. Howells 11 Scott 

Miss Alcott 15 Shakespeare 

Miss E. 8. Phelps. 4 Thackeray 

BOOKS RECEIVELI. 
The rece of all new publications delivered at the Wdite 


erval Rooms of kis paper will be ackiuowledyed in ite eared 
issue... Publishers will comer a favor by promptiu 
Ux of any omission in this respect Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases 


Li ising 


iuthors and Titles Publishers Prue. 
Arnoid, Alex. S., * Henry Lovel!.”’ A. S. Arnold 
Crafts, Kev. W. F.." The Two Chuins.” Nat. Cemp. Soc Zo 
* Gems of American Scenery,” “ White Mountains.’ 
Harroun & Bierstadt 
Herman, Yilliam, ” The Dance of Death.” Aw. News Co 
Habberton, John, * The Crew of the Sam Weller.”...Putnams. 40 
* Muid Ellice.” .. Henry Hoit & Co. 1 tu 
“Six to One ; Putnames 4“ 
“ Theta,” “ The Destiny of Russia.” .. Thomas Wilson. 75 


We have also received current numbers of tne following publi- 
cat 


Amerioun Baptist Home M ionar, Report, Arthur’s Magazine, 
Moptist Missionary Magazive, Catalogue Lasell Seminary, Catalogue 
Gannett tusitute, Engineering Magazine, Golden Hours, Living 
\ge, Magazine of Art, Macwillan’s, Minotes of the Cong. Ags. of 
lowa, National 3.8. Teacher, Primary Teachers’ Monthly, Price 
Lost of Bulbs, Pacific Scho | and Home Journal, Popular science 


Munthiy, Keperwry, Sanitarian, 
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Science and Art. 


E.ectric Light PHoroGRaPHyY.—An architectural pho- 
tograph of a large building has been taken in Dundee by 
means of the light from a Gramme dynamo-electric ma- 
chine of a power equal to 800 candles. The view was taken 
by fifteen minutes’ exposure in a crowded thoroughfare, 
during a drenching rain, and within an hour of midnight. 
The photograph could not have been taken so well by day- 
light, for the falling rain would have obscured it. 








THE TURKISH BATH.—Dr. Fleming, of Glasgow, has pre- 
sented to the British Medical Association an account of 
some experiments by the author upon himself, with a view 
to ascertain the effect of the Turkish bath, at the tempera- 
tures of from 130° to 170° Fah., upon the weight, tempera- 
ture, pulse, respiration and secretions. The results showed 
that the immersion of the body in hot, dry air produced 
loss of weight to an extent considerably greater than 
normal, amounting, on the average, to the rate of about 
forty ounces an hour. This was accompanied by an in- 
crease in the temperature of the body and a rise in 
the pulse rate, with at first a fall and then a rise in the 
rapidity of respiration. The amount of solids secreted by 
the kidneys was increased, and, coincidently, the amount 
of urea. The sweat contained a quantity of solid matter 
in solution, and, among other things, a considerable 
amount of urea. The most important effect of the bath, 
however, was the stimulation of the emunctory action of 
the skin. By this means, the tissues could, as it were, be 
washed by passing water through them from within out. 
The increased temperature and pulse rate pointed to the 
necessity of caution in the use of the bath when the circu- 
latory system was diseased.—{Scientific American. 


Fish CuLTURE.—The California Fish Commissiouers are 
entirely satisfied with their experiments in importing 
young shad. Many of the first lots have been to the ocean, 
grown to maturity, escaped the seals and sea-lions and nets 
of the fishermen, returned to the Sacramento and spawned. 
Hundreds of the young thus hatched in the Sacramento 
have been taken in San Francisco Bay this spring with the 
herring, and sold in the markets. Others, fully grown, 
weighing four and five pounds—in one instance over six 
pounds—have been caught at all points on the Sacramento 
River, from Vallejo to twelve miles above the mouth of 
the Pit. The shad are not yet sufficiently numerous to be 
fished for with profit, as less than 300,000 young shad have 
thus far been placed in the river. But enough have re- 
turned from the ocean and spawned to insure their increase 
in the Sacramento. Prof. Baird intends to stock all the 
muddy bottomed waters of the United States with carp, 
an excellent hardy fish, which always remains where raised. 
A few days ago about 50,000 young carp were put into 
Lake Babcock, near Washington monument, Washington. 
They were hatched in Baltimore. When will people be 
brought to understand that, at a trifling expense, all our 
lakes and streams may be stocked with excellent fish, 
which anyone may have for the catching? It only reyuires 
protective laws, and a small outlay on the part of the State 
to secure their enforcement. 


ART IN THE MAGAZINES.—The excellent work contained 
in the two leading illustrated magazines, ‘‘ Harper’s ” and 
‘*Scribner’s.” suggests some comment thereon. In the Au- 
gust numbers of each of the two publications we find some- 
thing like a hundred illustrations. In ‘ Harper’s” the 
leading article is entitled “‘The Golden Age of Engraving,” 
and ina recent number of *‘Scribner’s” there was a very 
able and convincing defense of the claims of engravers to 
recognition as artists from the pen of Mr. Linton, one of 
the best of living engravers. Pen and pencil have there- 
fore done their part in each magazine to advance the art 
that adds so much to the pleasure of reading the current 
literature of the day, and all intent of comparison of the 
two publications is herewith formally abjured. The open- 
ing article in ‘‘ Harper’s,” already referred to, is illustrated 
by reproductions of such famous engravings as Gandolfi’s 
Sleeping Cupid, etchings by Rembrandt, and some copies 
of Raphael Morghen, Of course these are greatly reduced, 
probably by some photo-process, and necessarily lose 
something of their original beauty through the crowd- 
ing of fine lines. Nevertheless, for uses of illustration 
they admirably serve their purpose, and greatly increase 
the value of the context. The strictly original illustra- 
tions begin with the article on the White Sulphur Springs 
of Virginia, and are mostly, we believe, drawn by Mr. F. 
B. Schell, and engraved by Mr. Hosken. The great im- 
provement that has taken place in landscape illustration 
may perhaps be best appreciated by comparing the work 
of a current number of the magazine with one of a dozen 
years ago. The increasing skill of the artists is especially 
noticeable in the most difficult parts; namely, foliage and 
figures. A few years ago these were apt to be slurred, 
either from carelessness or incompetency, or both; but now 
if we find any poor draughtsmanship it is usually charge- 
able to comical intent or to confessed amateurship. ‘ An 
Old Fashioned Spa,” namely, Tunbridge Wells, England, 
is similarly illustrated, and serves as a foil for the more 
modern subject that precedes it. The most conspicuously 
good and original illustrations are found in “‘ Birds and 
Plumage,” Mr. W. H. Gibson being the designing artist, 
while the blocks are from the hands of several of our best 
engravers. The vignette title-page of this article is almost 
covered by an exquisite drawing of a peacock’s tail feath- 
ers, a2 most difficult subject, treated with remarkable del- 
icacy and success. Mr. Gibson has great fertility of design, 
and equal facility in the realization of his ideas. The 
article is amply illustrated by drawings of lyre birds, birds 
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of Paradise, pheasants, and nearly all the more famous 
birds of brilliant plumage that are found in tropical for- 
ests. In some of these cuts, notably those on pages 390 
and 397, the texture and almost the sheen of the plumage 
is suggested by the skillful artist. Upon this article, which 
has been for a long time in preparation, the publishers 
have, it is understood, laid out an unprecedentedly large 
sum of money. Certainly Mr. Gibson’s graceful pencil has 
given them the worth of it. No better work, it is safe to 
say, has ever appeared in the pages of the magazine. 

Scribner's for August is the customary Midsummer 
number, and its cover bears an appropriate special design 
very happily contrived through the combination of a 
Japanese fan with accessories of summer flowers and in- 
sects. The frontispiece is a masterly drawing of Mr. 
Bryant’s striking and venerable head, by Wyatt Eaton, 
engraved by T. Cole. It is drawn, apparently, with special 
reference to reproduction through the photo-process em- 
ployed by the publishers, and is altogether a conspicuous ex- 
ample of its excellence. Mary Hallock Foote is the author 
and artist of the opening paper, ‘‘ A Sea-port on the Pacific.” 
Her hand is one of the most skilled in America in the pro- 
duction of illustrative landscape and genre, and she gives 
us in these drawings a new idea of Western coast scenery 
and still-life. Fanny Eliot Gifford shows careful study of 
bird life in her illustrations of Mr. Burroughs’s ‘* Sharp 
Eyes.” The crows are particularly good, and all are full 
of life and character. The pictures which accompany Mr. 
R. E. Robinson’s ‘‘ Glimpses of New England Farm Life ’’ 
are upon the whole the most noteworthy, since they em- 
brace the work of R. 8S. Gifford, McEntee, Farrar, Homer, 
Kelly, Shirlaw and Tiffany, each and all being strikingly 
characteristic of the different artists’ styles. Mr. Kelly’s 
drawing of the “cultivator” is especially vigorous and 
effective, the difficult rear view of the horse and boy being 
done with a skill and truthfulness that are seldom equalled. 
The other illustrations are fully up to the usual high stand- 
ard of the magazine. Altogether, it is very evident that 
American art has received an impulse during the years of 
financial depression that have passed such as it never 
knew when money was plenty and artists found it com- 
paratively easy to live. And this is true not only in re- 
gard to such work as that on which we have commented 
but in regard to the other branches of pictorial art. 








Fact and Aumor. 











—Stammering has 150,000 victims in France. 

—Dr. Schliemann is going back to Greece and his exca- 
vations. 

—Accounts of the famine in Labrador have been exag- 
gerated. 

—Lord Dufferin expects to leave Canada for England in 
September. 

—Melbourne, Australia, isto have an international ex- 
hibition in 1880. 

—Mr. Lecky, the English philosopher-historian, has got 
an LL.D. from Dublin University. 

—Rev. R. W. M. Pope, curate of St. Giles’s, Oxford, 
England, has married a niece of the poet Tennyson. 

— A donkey race by gentlemen of the city” was one of 
the Fourth-of-July entertainments at a Western town. 

—Alexander Stephens will make enemies within the 
party if he keeps on calling the fraud hunters thimble- 
riggers. 

—Wisconsin offers a reward of $10,000 for an efficient 
steam road-wagon. Two hundred mile tests are now 
making. 

—Mr. Theophilus G. Pinches has been appointed to the 
post in the British Museum vacated by the death of the 
late Mr. George Smith. 

—The familiarity of Frenchmen with English literature 
was demonstrated by the invitation of Charles Dickens to 
attend some of the Exposition ceremonies. 

—Prince Leuchtenberg, a direct descendant of the Vi- 
comte Beauharnais and Josephine, is about to marry 4 
sister of the famous Russian General Skobeleff. 

—A Japanese junk was encountered about one hundred 
miles off the California coast without a living soul on 
board, and without any food of any kind. A mystery of 
the sea. 

—‘‘ How doth the little busy bee improve each shining 
hour!” A swarm of him took possession of a church the 
other day, and the services had to be postponed for an 
hour while he was smoked out. 

—Miss Abigail H. Smith, one of the famous Glastonbury 
sisters, died on Tuesday of last week, aged eighty-two. 
Julia, aged eighty-six, survives. Their translation of the 
Bible has not proved a financial success. 

—The Rev. J. W. Pickett was the only passenger in the 
Deadwood stage on Tuesday last when six highwaymen 
stopped it on its way to Cheyenne. He was not molested 
but the robbers went through the mails. 

—The Produce Exchange will stop work at 3 Pp. M. until 
September 1st. Moreover, it has ordered lightning rods. 
Sensible on the part of the Produce Exchange—that is, if 
it patronized the right lightning-rod man! 

—Mr. Bennett has applied to the Department for officers 
and sailors to man his yacht, the ‘‘Dauntless,’’ for a voyage 
of Arctic discovery. The ‘* Pandora” will seek the Pole by 
one route and the ‘‘ Dauntless’’ by another. 

—The Attorney-General has decided that retired army 
officers are not entitled to the full allowance. This con- 
clusion was arrived at during the heated term. Perhaps 
cooler weather will suggest a reconsideration. 

—Here is conclusive proof that the development hypoth- 
esis is correct. An ancient temple has been discovered in 
Japan, whereon are sculptured a progressive series of fig- 





ures beginning with a monkey and ending with a man. 
The carving is several centuries old. 

—The brother of a Texan belle has been, as she thinks, 
unjustly furnished by the State with a suit of striped 
clothing, which he is compelled to wear constantly. She 
accordingly has her dresses made of the same material as 
a standing protest against the wrong. 

—Dom Pedro has had a law passed which will enable 
him to prosecute foreigners who slander him by their 
hearthstones just as if they had committed the offense 
within the imperial borders. They must needs be caught, 
however, within the limits of the Empire. 

—In some schools at the West the rights of book pub- 
lishers are disregarded in the most outrageous manner, 
newspapers being used for reading lessons. Otherwise 
there seems to be no objection to the practice so long as 
the teacher’s judgment is good regarding papers. 

—Queen Victoria’s third son, Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, Duke of Connaught, is betrothed to the Princess 
Marie Louise of Prussia. This arrangement leaves only 
two of the Queen's children unprovided for; namely, Leo- 
pold and Beatrice. Marie Louise is daughter of Prince 
Frederick Charles, nephew of the Emperor William. 

—Unlimited consumption of the fragrant domestic clove 
reduced the weight of a young woman in Vermont by 
forty pounds, paralyzed her limbs and nearly took her 
life. The practice of eating slate-pencils for the com- 
plexion is likewise injurious, although pulverized clay of 
the slaty variety is not so actively poisonous as cloves. 

—That well known honor that exists among thieves was 
well exemplified in the case of two prisoners who escaped 
from a jail in Missouri. They camped together, agreeing 
to watch by turns. Guard No. 1 knocked his companion 
on the head as soon as the latter was fairly asleep, and de- 
parted with all the portable property of the expedition. 

—After having for several centuries suffered the world 
to believe her dead, the moon, with a view probably to 
maintaining her character for fickleness, has developed an 
active volcano. When we say that it is situated in the 
Mare Vaporum, a little to the northwest of Hyginus, our 
readers will know just where to look for it these moonlit 
nights. 

—There is now an excellent chance to start a base-bail 
insurance company. A professional actuary has been ccl- 
lating statistics, and finds that during the busy season the 
monthly base-ball death rate is 0.04. Habitual players 
may therefore feel tolerably sure of surviving, but when 
it comes to permanent injury the ratio rises to 225.09, 
which is a little discouraging. 

—Admitting that the *‘fixed wash-basin” is ‘‘the dis- 
tinctive luxury of the Northern States in the way of house- 
hold appliances” what shall be done to the author of the 
statement in the ‘‘ American Architect,” that there are 
thousands of modest dwellings which display their one set 
basin ‘‘either in the best chamber, or not unfrequently in 
the parlor, for greater effect upon visitors "? 

—It is a question in the French War Office how the army 
shall be shod, the low regulation shoe being objectionable. 
With characteristic national ingenuity someone has sug- 
ges'ed that the 15,000 rural postmen be inspected and a re- 
port made. It is plausibly argued that as the postmen 
are poorly paid and have to walk long distances and find 
their own boots, these articles must be cheap, durable and 
easy. 

—Suicide is easy in Montreal now. It is only necessary 
to appear on the streets of an evening with an orange- 
colored necktie or let it be known that one belongs to a 
Dominion regiment. ‘Fact and Rumor” wishes to escape 
giving offense to his Roman Catholic brethren, and there- 
fore avoids expressing his personal belief as to the authors 
of these assaults. They are probably Protestants of a 
fanatical type. 

—An examination-paper ring has been discovered at 
Harvard, a combination having been formed by students 
and printers to the material pecuniary advantage of the 
latter, who for a consideration furnished proofs of exam- 
ination schemes. This sort of thing is done more or less at 
all colleges. Type-writers, or some of the several excellent 
manifold devices now in the market, might be effectual 
checks on this method of acquiring an education. 

—One great drawback to Spanish enjoyment of life has 
heretofore been the difficulty of working up spiritless bulls 
to a sufficient degree of energy in the arena. An ingenious 
person has discovered, however, that turpentine poured 
upon the animal and ignited furnishes the desired stimulant. 
So effectual is it that a man and several horses were killed 
at a bull-fight in Mexico the other day, and several indi- 
viduals of both species were severely injured. The spec- 
tators were delighted. 

—Connecticut just now harbors the champion tramps of 
the country. They boarded an excursion train at Cheshire 
the other evening and appear to have had their own way 
for some fifteen miles, in spite of some inefficient resistance. 
At Canaan two of these knights of the road invited a boy 
to surrender to them the horse and wagon which he was 
driving. The lad pluckily struck one of the tramps across 
the face with his whip, and was instantly shot through the 
arm. A sysiem of volunteer armed patrols seems to be 
the most natural remedy. 

—A new but very excellent Boston institution is the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, whose main object is espe- 
cially the protection and improvement of facilities for 
enjoying the scenery in the White Mountains, and, inci- 
dentally, the collection and dissemination of data respect- 
ing mountains and mountaineering in the United States. 
The club is incorporated, and this season is carrying for- 
ward a useful work in the White Mountain region in the 
surveying and Jaying out of paths, erection of signals, etc. 
A map, complete, minute and accurate, is also projected. 


} Subscriptions are invited from all interested in the prose- 


cuti.n of these enterprises. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 

Mr. Beecher will leave New York, Monday, 
July 15, on his lecture tour. His route is laid 
out, but only those engagemen‘*s which we 
give below are definitely settled : 

Tuesday, July 30—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wednesday, ‘* 31—Northfield, “ 
Thursday, Aug. 1—Albert Lea, “ 


Friday, * 2—Waterloo, Iowa. 
Saturday, “  3—Marshalltown, * 
Monday, * 5—Oskaloosa, ans 
Tuesday, “* 6—Mt. Pleasant, “ 
Wednesday, “© 7—Chariton, ad 
Thursday, ‘“ 8&—Red Oak, = 


Friday, * 9 Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Saturday, * 10—Council Bluffs, Lowa. 
From there to San Francisco. 


Hank’s Patent Hammock Bed. 
An almost indispensable article in the camp, 
or even on the piazza of a country home, is a 
hammock; and the comfort in its use is 
greatly enhanced where there is no risk of 
falling out. This danger may be entirely 
avoided by using the patent hammock bed 


manufactured by Geo. H. Hanks, No. 2 
Cortlandt Street, New York. This article 
is an arrangement of cords, slats and 


bars, which, when properly adjusted, gives 
as comfortable and steady a couch as one 
need desire. The illustraticn on another page 
wives an excellent idea of its mechanism. 
The principal advantages claimed are that it 
does not sag in the middle nor bug around the 
body. It is easily portable, weighing only 5 
pounds when rolled up, and may be hung 
with as much facility as the hammocks in 
ordinary use. For people attending camp- 
meetings it is especially desirable. 





A younG man who practiced nightly ona 
flute fell out of a second-story window a few 
evenings since, and was carried into the house 
insensible. Several neighbors who witnessed 
the accident felt a thrill of joy and rushed 
right off for a physician. They were afraid 
the young flute-player might recover.—{N. Y. 
Com. Ad. 


The most refreshing toilet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
ete. Price $1. Atall Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
N.Y. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is tully prepared to recommend 
Principals, Professors, sturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses tor Schools and Families; positions to 
teachers and good schools to parents. 

Call or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 2 Union 
Square, New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y. 





Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICES, 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECRIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE 
SATURDAYS AT 12 O'CLOCK, NOON, 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
Cheapest Bookstore 
Curious Old * at or price 


6 
738 3 Maco ificent Books at our price. 
43st Bibles and Prayer Boks atany 
ly Catalogue ye fi ma free. LEGGAT BROS., 
Beekman 8t., opp. New? ¢* Office, New York. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


A Novelty in Books. 





GEMS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


AMONG THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


With Descriptive Text. Illustrated by the Alber- 
type Process, and combined with 


Bierstadt’s Patent Lens Attachment, 
Sent by mail on receipt of $3.00. Address 
HARROUN & BIERSTADT, Publishers, 
58 and 60 Reade | Street, New | Y “ork. 


Sunday-School Lessons in ‘Luke 


Pagan eng July 1. 
GOOD TIME COMES 


Lyman Abbott's Commentary 


ON THE 
COSPEL OF LUKE. 
vo. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Of a previous volume in this popular series, the 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL, edited by Dr. VIN 
CENT, hus said : “ For typographic finish. pictorial 
embellishment and illustration,condensation, rich- 
ness, and freshness, we know nothing to equal it.” 
Rev. Dr. R. 8. STORRS considers it * * thoroug chiy 
vitalized with independent and helpful force 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





NATUR A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
« Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. #7 per annum. 
Sena bb cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 32 
Bond St., New York, 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 


Where to (io; How to Go; How to Save Money, 





A neatly bound 32mo. pamphlet, comprises 
a series of articles on Summer Recreation. 


CONTENTS. 
PERIPATETICS, By Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


COTTAGE HOUSEKEEPING, By a Corrace 
HouSEKEEPER. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, By C. F. Tuwinc. 

A SHORT TRIP TO EUROPE, By Austin 
ABBOTT, 

TROUT FISHING. By Larcus. 

CAMPING OUT. By W. H. H. Murray. 


THE MODERN CANOE, By tHE CommoporE 


OF THE New YorkK CANnoke Ciupr, 


SHORT TRIPS AROUND NEW YORK. By 
GEorGE ELLINGTON, 

SUMMER ON A FARM. By Downacp G, 
MITCHELL, 

HARD-SCRABBLE. By H. I 

THE SEA-GIRT ISLE, By Frank H. Converse. 

ON WHEELS. By the Rev. Samuet Scovitte, 

SUMMER CAMP MEETINGS. By Lyman 
ABBoTrT. 

HOW TO STAY AT HOME WITHOUT 
GRUMBLING. By Gai Hamitton, 


Price 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place. New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


27 Bond 8t., N.Y., announce 









( Rosamond H De Fe iad #0 25 
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| Bo nny BOR cccccccsneseccceessscoces 0 30 
Satchel Lily sac cranbnsnnven wees U 35 
foe of a Bhei PMMEATSROTELAS Conecees 0m” 

Series. | } a ml w neal Walis.......- 0 35 
Travelier’s Grab-Bag....... ... ....-. U 45 

A Story of the Strike.... .............. 0 80 

How to be Beautiful................... U 2 





New Pian of Publishing and Catalogue free. 





New (¢ catalo gues free 
B by a on application. 
CES REDUCED. 
CABSELL, PRET & “GALPIN, 
“4 Broadway, New York 








HE * Crown Editions.”’ $1.00 p per volume. 


MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
gilt. Bs 1 ag | AND. 6 vols. Cloth, vn gilt. 
GIB vols. Cloth, extra 


CLAXTON. KEMBEN & HAFFELFING EM, Phila, 
NOW 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





READY. 


An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of th 
Potomac, at Springtield, Mass., June 5th, compris- 
ing Christian Union Extra No. 12. 


Price 10 Cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park sina N.Y. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAKPER’S WEKKLY 
and HARPER’S BAZAK: One copy of either for 
one year, ore VP ened bythe Pubtishers, toany 
Subscriber in the United States or Canada on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, w he address, for one yeur, 
$10 ; or any tw» for $7 = Postage prepaid by the 

fishers. [2 HARPER'S c te ALOGU E will be 
conn by maul on recewpt of Ten 

nan” K & BROTHHKS, Fras Klin Square, N. Y. 
" Whose s answering an Advertisement 

will confer a favor upon the Adver. 

tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Union- 





ST. NICHOLAS 


For the Midsummer Holidays 


Is FILLED WITH SUMMER READING FOR 
THE GIRLS AND Boys, from the opening 
verses, ‘‘ KinG CHEESE,” a story of the 
Paris Exposition, with its funny pictures, 
to the puzzles at the end. 

Miss Acort’s serial, ‘‘ UNDER THE 
Li.acs,” introduces the girls to ARCHERY, 
with all its “‘ witchery;” and Sropparp’s 
‘* Story of a Growing Boy” gives the boys 
the delights of yachting. Price 25 cents. 
$3.00 a year. 

SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 





The Midsummer Holiday Scribner 


ANOTHER ROYAL NUMBER. 


Charming Writers— New Artists — Superb 
Engraving. 

The August number of this progressive 
magazine is the third ‘*‘ Midsummer Abli- 
day” issue, and the publisher is confident 
that in literary and artistic excellence it will 
be found fully equal to, if not in advance 
of, its predecessors, which met with such 
distinguished favor from tbe press and 
the public. It opens with a Frontispiece, 
A NEW PORTRAIT OF BRYANT, 
Drawn in crayon, from life, by WyaTr 
Eaton, and engraved by CoLe, with a 
sketch of the hauats and homes of Bry- 
ant, by Horatio N. Powers, with nu- 
merous wood-cuts, 

Among the other illustrated material is 


‘‘A SEAPORT on the PACIFIC,” 


By Mary Hatiock Foorr. The draw- 
ings are also by Mrs. Foote, and are en- 
graved by Marsh, Cole, and others. They 
have not been excelled in magazine litera- 
ture for charm, picturesqueness and fine 
engraving. A paper of wide interest 1s 

** To South Africa for Diamonds!”’ 
By Dr. W. J. Morton, @ narrative of 
personal experience in the mines, with 
striking illustrations of this romantic and 
curious life. There are also 

TWO CHARMINC FIELD PAPERS 
“Sharp Eyes,” by JonHn Burrovuaeus, 
with illustrations by a new artist ; 
‘*Glimpses of New England Farm Life,” 
by R. E. Rosrnson, a paper of rare pict- 
uresque interest. 

There are illustrated poems by Dr. Hot- 
LAND and J, T. TROWBRIDGE; also, poems 
by STEDMAN, Bret Harre, and others. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS are by Wyatt Eat- 
on, Mary Hallock Foote, Vanderhoof, 
Waud, Frederick Dielman, R. Swain Giff. 
ord, Jervis McEntee, Henry Farrer, Win- 
slow Homer, J. E. Kelly, Walter Shirlaw, 
L. ©. Tiffasy, Thomas Moran, Will H. 
Low, Mrs, Fanny Eliot Gifford, and others. 

The shorter stories are by Stockton 
and HENRY JAMES, Jr. 

Dr. EGG@Leston’s Story of WESTERN 
LIFE reaches its climax, and will end in 
October. 

A New Novel, 


“‘FALCONBERC,” by BOYESEN. 


This is the first novel by Boyesen the 
scene of which is laid in America. It de- 
picts some of the most interesting and 
extraordinary phases of immigrant life 
in the West, and is written from inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with its sub- 
ject. There are por ions of ‘* Falconberg” 
which will reveal peculiarities of Western 
society undreamed of by most of our 
readers. ‘* Falconberg”’ will be illustrated 
by Mr. Frederick Dielman, one of the 
most prominent of the younger American 
artists, 

The EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 

INCLUDE 

“‘Our Commune,” ‘**The Death of Bry- 
ant,” ‘* Greatness in Art,” *‘A Rural Art 
Association,” ‘‘ Recent Improvements in 
Telepbony,” thoughtful and suggestive 
Book Reviews, Humorous Sketches and 
Verses by new hands, &c., 

The frontispiece is upon a peculiar tint 
of paper, manufactured by Warren ex- 
pressly for Eaton’s portrait of Bryant. 
The printing is by De Vinne, frum the 
press of Francis Hart & Co., who take 


‘rank among the foremost printers of the 


world. 
Epition 85,000. Price 35 cents. 
ty ai) News- dealers aud Book sellers, 


SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 


Sold 





1000 Music 
USIC 


CLASSICAL 
at 50c. each. 


Send for full Catalogue of celebrated 


Oratorios and Masses, 


full scores, at 50 cents each. 


OPERAS, $1.00. 
NEW THEMES 


and Modern Cems! 
arrangec for CHURCH OR PARLOR 


ORGAN, 


with BI Be eae. 
By . BERC 

Contains about oe RE, piec es, 

in an original and attractive form, viz 

Part 1. New Themes and Modern Gems. 

Part 2. Presndes Postludesand Hymn Tunes. 
Part 3. Festive, Ww edding and National Music. 
Part 4. Plaintive and Requiem Music. 

The work comprises beautiful themes arranged 
for the first time for the Organ, and wi!! be found 
equally attractive to the pupil, amateur or profes- 
sional. Contributions from the works of such 
masters as WAGNER, RUBINSTEIN, BLUMENTHAL, 
BARNBY and others sufficiently indicate the valu. 
able and enduring quality of the book. Price %2. 


Published by WM. A. POND & CO.,, 25 Union 
Square, N. Y. 


The Newest Music Books. 
! ONWARD !! 


ONWARD isthe name of L. O. EMERSON’S 
book for SINGING CLASSKS for the season of 
1878-79. A new and fresh gollection of the best 
Secular and Sacred Music, with a full Instructive 
Course. Teachers will please examine. 52 Glees, 
56 Sacred Tunes, and lo Anthems are provided 
Price $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled by J. P. COBB, and designed for Mu- 
sical Conventions, Societies, Festivals, etc., etc. A 
selection of a number of the best Choruses, Sacred 
and Secular. l44large pages ($12 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By L.O. EMERSON. As this fine book contains 
a Hundred Anthems, Motets, etc.,all of the best 
quality, itisa fine book for any choir, and will be 
extensively used as an Anthem Book. Its first de- 
sign, however, is for the use of EpmscopaL 
CHOIRS, and it has the greatest variety ever 
brought together of Anthems, Venites, Cantatas, 
Jubilates, Glorias, and of all other pieces used in 
the service. Should be universally used. ($12 per 
dozen.) 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co.,, 843 Broadway. N. Y. 


$I 
Unexampled Opportunity 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


"THE DELINEATOR,” 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion 
Monthly in the World! 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED, 


and a Premium of 50 cts. worth of 


E. Butterick & Co’s Paper Patterns 


can be secured by sending 
ONE DOLLAR, 
with the name and address of the Subscriber, to 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York City. 


classified 








worth of Music for $1, Sample lc, 
Agents wanted. Outfitlic. KING & SMITH, 
Christian Union building, 27 Park Piace.N.¥. 





This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium 
of Fashion, teeming with accurate Illustra- 
tions, and carefully prepared intelligence on 
all matter pertaining to Dress. It aids econo- 
my in the Household, and keeps the Dress- 
maker, Milliner, and Drygoods Dealer in- 
formed of all the coming Modes. 


Sample Copy, 15 Cents. 


“CARDEN HOSE,” 


Lite Preservers, Bathing Caps, Rubbe r 
G 8, of every aescription. 


CGOODYEAR’S, 


“ali or sen St. Brooklyn, N.Y. P.. Box 28 
all or send tor e lilustrated Manual, 
BBER Gobps REPAIRED. Ps 


NOW READY? Bright! New! Sweet eet 


GOSPEL ECHOES ...:.... 


Do not supply your school with new singing books, until 
‘ou have examined and tested this book. It is by far the 
st for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, PRAYER-MEETINGS, and 
Home Circies. Itis full of contributions from ALL THE 
BEST authors of Sunday-school music in the country. 
Children, Teachers, Superinendents, Pastors, Parents, 
= oy 5 ar wantit. F wa sale every where. Sample pages 
Sample copies, 30 cents, or $3.50 rf dozen, by mail, 
Aairens. c “NTRAL BOOK CONC ERN Oskaloosa, lowa, 
or 0. DITSON & CO., Boston, and New ¥ ork. 
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Che Househoir. 


FRUIT CANS. 
By Mrs. Henry WaRD BEECHER. 

\ HEN preparing to ‘‘can” or preserve fruit or 

vegetables, the first step is to examine care- 

fully all the vessels for holding them that were left 

over from last year’s stores; and if more are needed, 





select those most trustworthy out of the large variety | 


of new pateuts offered for sale every year. Every can 
or jar that has been emptied should be thoroughly 
cleaned, scalded, and dried, Hach stopper or cover 


should also be cleaned and tied on, or in some way | 
fastened to, its own jar or can, and all put away | 


safely for the next year’s work. If this has been 
done, it will not be much trouble to get: them ready 
for use when needed. There are pot many tin 


cans that are fit to use for the same purpose. the | 


second year, because most are soldered, and only 
opened by cutting. They need not be wasted, how- 
ever, but can be made useful as pails, saucepans, 
drinking cups at pic-nics, and many other ways, ac- 
cording to their size, by simply cutting the top off 
evenly all round with “ tinner’s” shears, or some old 
pair of little value. Then, with a pair of nippers, 
turn the sharp edge inward over a piece of wire, 
and with a small hammer pound it down smoothly. 
Punch a hold equi-distant on either side, and fasten 
in a strong wire for a handle, and you have a neat 
saucepan, o1, if without the “bale,” a cup. A tin- 
smith would perhaps for the price of one new cau 
bind the tops of a dozen old ones, put on the * bales” 
and solder on tin handles, and make no doubt a 
neater job of it than a novice could; but by a few 
trials one can learn to do this without any heip from 
a smith, and with no expense. There are a bundred 
ways in which cast off tin cans may be used with 
much comfort and economy; indeed one could almost 
set up housekeeping with the tin cans that are thrown 
into the ash-barrels. 

For almost every purpose we much prefer glass or 
stone jars to tin cans. They are less trouble to fill, 
needing uo soldering, cannot get rusty, and if well 
cleaned and dried when put away will not get musty. 
Some recommend lining tin cans, when discolored or 
rusty, with writing paper just before using. We 
would not be willing to try this, on account of poison- 
ous substances sometimes used in preparing white 
paper. With glass there is no danger. With stone 
none, unless imperfectly glazed. That is a point to 
be carefully examined before using; forif the glazing 
is cracked or imperfect they may be injurious. If 
glass or stone cans, or jars, are in any wise imperfect 
don’t use them for any thing unless to put dry articles 
in. All stone ware should be carefully examined, one 
by one, before buyiug, and unless without a blemish 
rejected. The little blisters sometimes seen in glass jars 
renders them unsafe fur any use, for by a little rough 
treatment, or when exposed to heat, these blisteis are 
liable to be broken any minute, and particles of the 
glass crumble into the contents. Everyone will] see 
that this would be unsafe, and therefore it is best to 
be particular in the selection. 

The self-sealing jars are very little trouble if proper- 
ly used. Some object because, after using two or three 
times, the rubber rings hardeu with heat and can no 
longer be used; and, supposing they canuot be re- 
placed, jars with grooves around the top are recom- 
mended in which to use putty instead ot the rubber. 
But we should not be willing to use putty, lest by any 
mishap a little of it should get to the fruit. Sealing 
wax is preferable, we think, if the rubber rings can- 
not be replaced. We think there is no difficulty in 

We have never failed to get them when 
They can be supplied from the manufac- 


doing so. 
needed. 
turers. 

None but the best flavored and most perfect fruit 
should be used, and none but the best of sugar. All 
fruit should be put up as soon after picking as possi- 
ble, and never be so ripe as to be ready for eating. 
Large fruits have richer flavor if put up witbout hav- 
ing so much of the best properties lie close to the 
skin. Half a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit is 
the usual rule; but the natural flavor is best secured, 
in the opinion of many, by using no sugar at all. 

There are many ways of protecting glass jars and 
rendering it safe to put boiling syrup into them. 
Many think it impossible to fill them without break- 
ing unless gradually heated, putting them into a pan 
of cold water and setting it over the stove till it is 
scalding hot, then as needed take two or three out 
and put on a platter, keeping it on the back of the 
stove, and fill. This is a very good and sate way. It 
keeps the jars from touching any cold spot while fill- 
ing, aud prevents any syrup from spilling on the 
stove, and saves any fruit that may fall over while 
dipping it out. When filled they should be set one 
side at once out of any current of air, or they will be 
in danger of-cracking even if they passed through the 
filling safely, or the jars when filled can be set on a 
towel wrung out of hot water, and that will prevent 
their cracking. Let them stand a few minutes while 
filling others in the same way, and that will give the 
fruit time to shrink a little, then fill up again with 
hot syrup; seal at once after that—wipe off with a 
damp cloth and put away. 


Another way—and we like it best as being less, 


trouble—is to wrap a doubled towel wrung from cold 








water round the jar closely, and fold under to exclude 
all the air; then drop a cold silver tablespoon inside, 
and fill. Steel or iron would discolor the fruit. 

In using glass jars, with covers that screw on and 
rubber bands, be very sure that the rubbers are per- 
fect and fit closely. The rubber ring must not slip 
back when putting on the cover, but should be even 
all round. If this is not looked after, and the ring 
slides back anywhere, the air will rush in and the 
fruit very soon spoil. Fill the jar heaping full; put 
the cover on immediately, screw down tightly, and as 
the jar and fruit cool the glass will begin to contract, 
Whew this begins, turn the jar down a minute, then 
raise it and continue to turn downwerd every minute 
till perfectly air-tight. 

It isa protection to wrap glass jars closely in brown 
paper to keep out the light, which ruins all preserves 
or canned fruit, and a preserve closet should always 
be dark, dry and cool. Tomatoes, especially, are 
much injured by light. It causes citric acid to form 
in them. Too much light is the chief cause of the ex- 
ceeding acidity of most of the canned tomatoes. If 
the citric acid is once allowed to form, no amount of 
sugar can restore the original flavor of the tomato or 
sweeten it. 

if the syrup begins to leak out a few days after can- 
bing it is asure sign that the air has forced an en- 
trance, and the only way is to open the can, unseal 
the syrup, pour out the contents, scald and use, as 
rapidly as youcan. If not, 1t will soon spoil, re-sealing 
will not save it. 

Putting in the fruit or vegetables boiling hot, and 
completely filling the can, are two points to be ob- 
served most strictly if one would have any success in 
canning. There should also be no delay, but the fruit 
and syrup should be dipped into the jar as rapidly as 
possible, when boiling hot. A can filled so as to run 
over and instantly covered, and tightly screwed on, 
wiped clean and covered with paper, put in a cool, 
dry, dark room, will be as fresh and fine flavored as 
it is possible for fruit to be thatis not really freshly 
gathered, But a jar carelessly filled, without being 
sure that the syrup is boiling hot, or the jar over- 
flowingly full, if when opened it is not already fer- 
menting, will be so near to it as to loose all flavor of 
fresh fruitand be unpalatable and unhealthy. It is 
no saving of time to do any work caretessly, but in 
most Cases a great loss of comfort. 





Our Pouny Folks. 








ROB’S ‘PLEASE.”’ 
By MATTIE B. BANKS. 
(Concluded.) 


U P Rob jumped and ran into the house, closing 
/ the door after him; he began to mount the stairs, 
but was stopped by a sudden thought just as he placed 
his foot on the second stair; that thought was Susan. 
What would she bave to say to his plans? It would 
be just like her to stop them. It was too bad. From 
the stairs where he stood hoe could seo through the 
library and out through the long window at the other 
end. There was a glimpse of a bend in the carriage 
road, and beyond that soft green grass, laid in 
terraces down to the edge of the pretty pond, dimp- 
ling and smiling as the afternoon sunbeams threw 
kisses to it through the fluttering leaves. There— 
better than all— was Dick’s new boat. There it lay on 
the water, shining with white paint and all that en- 
chantment which distance is said to lend to the view. 

Just then something passed by on the drive—some- 
body, rather—and this somebody was no less a person 
than Susan herself. Rob could hardly believe his eyes. 
At any ,rate, there she was, with her best bonnet 
on too, evidently bound for the village. With a 
peculiar tlutter of satisfaction the little boy once 
more resumed his journey up stairs. 

Once in the nursery Bob went for the new clothes; 
but how to get them on? Never mind; any way is 
better than no way. If he does not hurry Dick will 
be home before he has time to make that independent 
voyage of which his thoughts are so full. They were 
ou at last, in a peculiar fashion all Rob’s own; his 
sailor hat perched on the top of his brown hair. 
** Hurrah for the young captain!” Too bad, the boat 
was chained, padlocked, and the Key safe in Richard’s 
vest pocket. Well, if he could not row he could rock, 
so he clambered in, settled himself on the middle seat, 
and began to rock gently back and forth, singing 
softly to himself, ** Three times around went our gal- 
laut ship.’’ Rob was more of an adept at singing 
than at his letters. Over and over agaiu he sang the 
words of the song; the water murmured geptly under 
the boat and the sun shone as brightly as when he 
went rowing with Dick the day before, but it did not 
seem to be quite so much fun to go alone as he had 
thought it would be. There was no one to make 
funny speeches for him to Jaugh at, and no one to 
laugh at him should he feel disposed tu be funny 
himself. Then it was stupid to stay still in one place. 
Dick might have left the boat unlocked. ‘I guess 





I've had a long enough voyage now; I’ll go home,”’ he 
thought. He walked to the other end of the boat 


and made an attempt to step on the shore: but the | 


distance was too great for his short legs, and—splash! 
there he was with both little feet and the skirt of his 
new suit wet and dripping. He was a good deal 
frightened by this sad ending to his voyage, and 





scrambled up to the house and into the nursery in a 
very short space of time. His new clothes—ouly a lit- 
tle wet heap on the floor. It was easier to get back 
into his other suit, for he was more accustomed to it; 
he thought it signified little whether things were 
wrong side out or right; as for buttoning his shoes, 
he always had considered that unnecessary. 

He did feel sorry about his new clothes, called the 
boat a “ mean old thing,” and wondered how he ever 
could have thought it fun to be init. His conscience 
began to trouble him a little also, but he tried to quiet 
it by saying, *‘ Mamma said I might.” * These were 
two bad old pleases,” he remarked at last. ‘ Now | 
ought to have a real good, nice one to make up, and 
I want to do this oue most of any. Ned always says 
he'll show it to me some time, but I don’t believe he 
ever will; people never do when they say ‘some time.’ 
I guess there don’t be any real some time.” 

Slowly he left the nursery and slowly he walked up 
the long hall to the door of Ned’s room at the other 
end. The house was very still and lonesome just 
then; all the sounds he heard were the ticking of the 
clock in his mother’s room, the rustling of leaves, and 
William’s whistle as he worked under the open win- 
dow. He stood quietly there by the door for a few 
minutes with his hand on the knob; then he opened 
the door and he and his uneasy little conscience, 
which was trying to persuade him to give up his 
project, went in together. Perhaps Rob would not 
have objected to leaving that same conscience out- 
side, but it did not wait for an invitation but walked 
right in with him. “I do want to see that misco- 
crope so much,’ he remonstrated, looking around 
for the object of his desires. Ned had placed it ten- 
derly on the top oi his desk; as he thought, out of the 
reach of accidents. Rob's brown eyes spied the 
wished-for box. Oh, how he had longed for a sight 
of its contents ever since Ned had brought it home a 
week before, when he had been favored with just one 
peep before Susan bore him off to bed. His own 
lively imagination and Dick’s vivid descriptions had 
invested the microscope with untold charms. Ned 
had been too busy since, or thought he had been, to 
display it himself, and was unwilling to have anyone 
else touch it; so the curiosity of his small brother 
continued unabated. Still he would not have thought 
of meddling were it not for that strange permission 
accorded him that afternoon by his mother, * to do 
as he pleased.” Surely no one could object under 
such circumstances. A saucy little sunbeam danced 
directly on the brown cover, rendering it more at- 
tractive than ever in its appearance. Rob felt that 
he could resist no longer. With the aid of a chair he 
climbed upon the lower part of the desk, took the 
box carefully in his hands, when he was startled by a 
howl from under the window—a pleasant way in- 
vented by Master Dick for the purpose of announcing 
to his affectionate family his return from school. 
When this howl reached Rob’s ears (I wonder if con 
science had auything to do with it) you all know what 
happened; just what always does happen to naughty 
little boys in story-books—and out of them too—he 
met with a sad accident. The box slipped from his 
nands and fell with a crash to the floor. ‘It’s mur- 
dered,” said Rob, solemnly. The minutes slipped 
away, but nobody seemed to have heard, for nobody 
came to find out what had fallen. 

About half au bour afterward a white, frightened 
little face appeared at the door opening on the side 
piazza, where Dick sat whittling. 

“allo, Rob,” said he, looking up quickly; ‘“‘ what’s 
up? June said you’d gone out with wother.” 

“It isn’t up,” replied Rob, faintly. ‘It’s down on 
the floor. Oh, Dick, I’ve done a crime.” 

“A crime! what?’ said Dick. Rob advanced sol- 
emnly to his side. 

‘I’ve murdered Ned’s miscocrope,” he announced 
in a tragic whisper. 

Dick looked at him in amazement. 

**Ned’s microscope! Not broken? You haven't 
been and meddled? What business bad you to touch 
it anyway? W-h-e-w! won’t he be mad, though! 
He'll come after you with a tomahawk. Let’s see it,” 
and, with true boyish curiosity, Dick jumped down 
from bis perch on the railing and tore off up stairs, 
Rob racing after him as fast as his trembling feet and 
beating heart would allow. Yes, there was no mis- 
take; the poor microscope was indeed murdered. 
Even Dick shook his head over the remains when 
Rob meekly asked if he thought it could be mended. 

“IT don’t believe so, Robby. You see, the box is 
smashed, and all those little pieces of glass, “nd | 
suppose the rest is all out of order; and Ned saved up 
his money so long for it! What possessed you, Rob 7’ 

* Dick,” said Rob, after a long silence, ** what 1s a 
tomahawk ?” 

“A tomahawk? Why that’s what the Indians used 
to have to cut off the tops of people’s heads with— 
scalp ‘em, you know, like this,’’ and Dick made a vain 
effort to seize his own short hair, and ran an imag- 
ivary knife around his head. Rob looked on in hor- 
rified silence. 

‘No, that wasn’t it, either.”’ went on Dick. ‘That 
was a scalping-kKnife. They used to peg the toma- 
hawks at the other fellers wheu they got mad at ‘ein, 
you know. What do you want to know for?” 

Rob did not auswer; he was deep in thought. 

** Diek,” said he, at Jast, ‘‘don’t you think .’d better 
write Ned a letter?” 

“All right,’ returned Dick. ‘* Wait till I clip into 
my room and get some paper. Here you are; you tell 
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me what to say and I'll scribble 1t down. 
ahead; only hurry up, ‘cause he may come home. He 
went around to Jim Mortimer’s to see his pigeons. 
Come, what'll | say?” 

** Well, say, ‘Dear Ned.’ ” 

“TD-e-a-r Ned; yes, I’ve got that; fire away.” 

“Well, tell him I'll give him all the money I’ve got 
to get him a new one; tell him I’ve got only a ten 
cent silver dime and a five ceut dime (that’s silver, 
too—they’re both silver), and a ope cent penny with 
a hole in it, and two two cent pennies, and my fifty 
cept paper dollar, and my—oh, say I’ve got five one 
cents without any holes in ’em.” 

* Hold up,” said Dick. ‘ You go too fast; say ‘em 
slow.”’ 

** Well—tell—him—I’ ve —got—all—those, and—my— 
little—gold—dollar—in mamma’s box.” 

*Tdidn t mean so awful slow,” interrupted Dick 
again. ‘It’ll take you all night to get it out.” 

Robby sighed. ‘I guess that’s all, except my big 
dollar that grandpa told me to keep until the next 
Centennial, and I hope he'll have enough without my 
dollars, for IT want to keep those; and tell him not to 
come after me with a tomahawk, for [ don’t want 

him to; and tell him good-by from Robby. Why 
don't you write it?” 

‘* Why, you see,” said Dick. ‘“I don’t quite exactly 
know how to spell tomahawk.” 

‘Don't you know how to spell Tommy ?” suggested 
Rob. 

‘“'T-o-m-m-y, yes, that’s easy, and hawk’'s just a 
bird; let’s see, ('ve forgotten whether it’s w-k or u-k.”’ 

* Just say haw-uk,’’ said Rob, trying to pronounce 
the word very plainly, for the purpose of helping his 

brother. 

* Haw-uk,”’ repeated Dick, “ that sounds like u-k, 
yes, | guess that’s right. It sort o’ mixes me up to 
write—there, that’s all. Hallo! there’s Fred Mathers 
whistling forme. You just write ‘Ned’ outside, and 
that ’ll be allright. Maybe he won’t be so very mad,” 
and with a wild whoop in response to Fred’s whistle 
he sprang out of the room, and down stairs to joiu 
his friend. Poor Rob! ‘But I don’t know how to 
spell ‘Ned,’ he thought. ‘Oh! I know, it’s on his 
Bible; that looks so loug, I guess it’s all his names. I 
don’t know which part means Ned, so I'll put it all 
down.”’ Witb a weary little sigh he copied off the 
letters, ‘Edward Thornton Raymond.” It was slow 
work, for he was bot used to printivg, but it was done 
at last. Then he ran to his mother’s room for his 
bank, shook out his precious dimes and pennies, laid 
them carefully on the bed with the note on top, and 
then went out and shut the door behind him. 

By this time it was quite dark 1n the house. The 
poor little boy felt suddenly very lonely, and a 
big lump crept in some mysterious manner into his 
throat. How he did wish mamma would come home. 
Oh! if he had ouly gone with her. He wandered 
mournfully into her room, and lay down on the floor 
under the window, Close to the wall. He began to 
wonder when Ned would come home, and where he 
kept that tomahawk. Why had he never seen it? 
rhat made him squeeze himself nearer to the wall, 
avd, oh dear, would mamma never come? If he 
could but climb into her lap, and feel her arm »round 
him, he never, never, would want to do anything 
more as he pleased, but always just as she wanted 
him to do. And what would she say about the new 
suit! Yes, it must be better for little boys to let their 
mothers choose for them, and there were worse things 
in the world than learning lessons. Darker and 
darker grew the room, still no mamma. There may 
have been a few little salt tears that dropped then 
on the tloor, but nobody knew about it excepting 
Rob and the carpet. After what seemed to him to be 
hours of sileuce he heard the front door open, and 
shutagain. Ah! there was mamma at last. Yes, but 
ihere was Ned, too. Rob heard his merry voice call- 
ing something back to his mother, as he ran lightly 
up stairs avd into his room to perform what Dick 
called his ** serubations” before diner. There was a 
crunching sound as of somebody stepping on broken 
glass, an exclamation of surprise, then he heard the 
scratching of a match—a prolonged “ W-e-I-1!”) Then 
the door closed with an emphasis, and all was silent. 
Rob never stirred. A cricket who had gone into 
winter quarters under the bureau began to chirp 
pleasantly to itself, bu. the little figure still lay there 
motionless. Why didn’t mamma come up 
Would Ned know where to find him? Presently the 
door opened and Ned came out again; he stood still 
for a moment, then said quietly, 

**Rob!” 

No answer. 

* Rob!” 

Still no answer. Ned listened for another moment, 
then walked to his mother’s door, and looked in. 
Perhaps in the waning light 
the fcrlorn little figure under the window. At 
any rate he stood still, a curious scrap of a smile 
on his lips. 

“Rob!” he said onee more. 
out and talk to me like a man? 
come after you.” 

Very slowly and unwillingly the little form gather- 
ered itself up and advanced a few steps towards his 
brother, then stopped. So long as he was up he might 
as well look around a little for the tomahawk. 

“Come along, Rob,” repeated Ned a little im- 
patiently. ‘‘What are you looking at me so for? If 


Robby crept a little nearer to the wall. 


““Why don’t you come 
Come quick, before I 





stuirs? | 


he caught sight of | 


did you think I had ?” 

** Dick said so,” faltered Rob. 

*“ Dick’s a fraud. So you're the fellow who smashed 
my microscope, are you ?” 

Rob nodded. 

“Well, I want you to come here and shake hands 
and promise never to touch any more of my things 
unless [ give you leave. There, that’s morelikea man. 
Now you needn't say anything more about it. If | 
hadn’t been lazy I'd have shown it to you mysel! 
That doesn’t excuse you, though, mind. 
get fixed up for dinner, like a gentleman ana not like 
a Hottentot,” and throwing his young brother up on 
his shoulder Ned carried him off to the nursery, where 
he left him to the tender mercies of Susan. 

* Mamma,” said Rob that night when she had 
tucked him into bed, ‘‘ don’t big people always do as 
they please? Aud they have a good time, don't they ?”’ 

“Ah! Robby,” replied his mother, ‘“ you made two 
mistakes, that is all. First, in thinking that anyone 
can ever do exactly as he wishes, and, second, it sup- 
posing that a good time consists in having one’s own 
way. 
something else ?’’ 

‘* No, mainma.”’ 

“ Well, then, here is something I want you always 
to remember. *Kven Christ’—listen, Robby— even 
Christ pleased not himself.’’’ Then she kissed him 
and went away, and while Rob was thinking about it 
he fell asleep. 

Perhaps you may be interested in hearing that on 
Ned’s birthday, which occurred soon after, Rob had 
the pleasure of presenting him with the self-same 
microscope completely restored to its former healtny 
condition. 

* You said Rob, in the presentation speech, 
“papa guve all he could afford to and I made up the 
rest, all except my big dollar, and he let me keep that 
because I wanted to; and say, Ned, it’s fixed upjolly. 
isn’t it?” 


see,”’ 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR 


GLACIERS AGAIN. 


HERE was a promise made to tell a little more 

about these ice rivers, and as the Professur read 
his class quite a lecture upon keeping one’s word, the 
other day, it wouldn’t do to make believe that the 
promise had never been given. 

It isn’t so very long ago that nothing whatever, ina 
scientific way, was known about glaciers. In 1840 
Prof. Agassiz went to Europe, and for several years 
we might almost say that he lived on the ice. . About 
this time several professors made useful discoveries. 
it was found that the ice moved all the year round, 
though slower during the winter and through the 
cold nights than at midday. The way they found out 
that the glaciers moved faster in the center than upon 
either side was to put a row of stakes straight across, 
and in a little while it was noticed that they began to 
curve with the onward motion of the ice. Prot. Tyn- 
dall discovered that when the glacier was flowing 
through a bend in a valley, the most rapid portion 
was notin the center, but on the convex side of the 
curve. You see that in all movements the ice follows 
the same general laws that regulate a river of water. 

In the first article it was stated that scientific men 
are in doubt as to the exact manner in which the ice 
gets its motion, and how the solid inass shapes itself 
to narrow and wide beds without breaking all to 
pieces. 

One of the most important theories is that advanced 
by Mr. Tyndall, who says that it must be the result of 
regelution, a property of ice discovered by Prof. 
Faraday. When two pieces of ice are near the melt- 
ing point aud come together they freeze so thorough- 
ly that no trace of the broken surfaces remains. This 
is called regelation. By means of this property a 
solid glacier itself is formed. Year after year, with 
the days and nights of alternate melting and freezing, 
is the mass forming in layers, each layer correspond- 
ing to a fall of snow, until there’s the tremendous 
pressure of which the Professor spoke. Knowing 
what regelation means we can see how closely the 
fragmeuts of ice throughout the lower portions of the 
glacier must be welded together as their surfaces are 
brought closer and closer to each other under the 
pressure above. 

You may wonder how it 1s that there’s any melting, 
or anything like it, under the surface, but the effect 
of the alternate freezing and thawing is felt through- 
out the mass, 

Let us see how this theory is brought into use in 
trying to find out how a glacier moves down a moun- 
tain side without tumbling to pieces. Prof. John 
Ball, of London, in describing Tyndall’s application, 
says: 

“The first effect of pressure is to cause fractures in 
the ice, and thus enable the tragmeuts to assume new 
relative positions, Owing to the property of regela- 
tion, the newly-formed surfaces when brought into 
contact reunite by freezing together; but if the 
pressure be continued new fractures arise and regela- 
tion again welds the parts togetber; and the process 
is repeated until a condition of equilibrium is at- 
tained. The enormous weight of the mass is partially 
resisted by contact with the sides and the bottom of 
the valley, but acts with greater force and encounters 





Now go and | 





| 


| 
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And now, Rob, are you too sleepy to listen to | 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 97 
Now go | it’s a tomahawk you're afraid of, I haven’t any; why | a less resistance in the center of the ice stream. This 


force, not acting uniformly, but constantly shifting 
the point of greatest pressure, causes local yielding 
and fracture of the ice; if for the 
property of regelation the glacier might gradually be 
reduced to fragments. But at each step in the prog- 
ress of the glacier the damage done to the continuity 


and it were not 


of the ice is repaired, and by the twofold process of 
fracture and revelation the Mass moves 
ward, constantly changing its form, yet in appear- 
ance an almost continuous mass.’ 

believe that in portions of the 


whole on- 


Other professors 
glaciers where the pressure is greatest the ice is con 
verted into water, and that this water finding its way 
to places where the pressure is not so great, freezes 
again. You can see that with masses of water scat- 
tered throughout the river the might 
readily form itself to suit ifs channel and yet appear 
solid. Do you know why pressure will convert ice 
into water? You remember that ice will float on the 
top of cold water, which proves that water when neal 
the freezing point is denser than ice, Scientific men 
tell us that when pressure is applied to ice the par- 
ticles trv to form a new arrangement to take up less 
space, and this they can do by becoming water, the 
latter being denser than ice, as we’ve just said, you 


wee placier 


know. That’s not such avery bad theory of glacial 
movement. Do you think so? 

Crevasses ina glacier are opened during te sum 
mer when the ice is moving quite fast. The largest 


breaks occur where the bed suddenly becomes steep. 
In winter, when the ice moves very slowly, these cre- 
Vasses are generally filled up. 

These cracks in the ice are sometimes hundreds of 
feet deep, and so wide that travellers are often stopped 
in their climbing. Guides know where to for 
these obstacles, for they form in the same places year 
after year. 

Do you wonder where a glacier goes to if it keep 
on moving all the time ? 

There isa point in the ice stream’s journey where 
the melting about balances the freezing, aud no more 
glacier ice can form. But from ‘way up at the moun- 
tain top, like an immense spring of an immense river, 
the glacier is being constantly renewed. 

When the sun warm the surface of the ice is 
melted and the little streams run about until they 
find some fissure through which they fall, and if not 
so far up the glacier that they freeze they find their 
way down to the ground, and run along under the ice 
till they come out in arushing stream from the end 
of the giacier. When warm winds blow, or heavy 
rains ovcur, the stream from under the ice becomes a 
roaring torrent and rushes down the mountain slope 
inundating the country skirting the base. 

What a lot about glaciers! But the first 
sumething else, made the mercury fall an inch and a 
half; and if it isn’t cooler to-morrow it will the 
thermometer’s and not the Professor's fault. 


look 


is 


article, or 
be 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND. 


1. A consonant. 2. Part of the body. 3. The best 
part ofathing. 4. Usedinaschool. 5. A consonant. 
SQUARE AND DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
+ cd x * * 
* * 
+ aa 
* * PS 
+ of * BK 2 + 
> 4 ~ 
* k * 
* * * * 
2 4. & 4 ‘ > 


Every line composed of nine letters. The middle 
letter of the intersecting lines is seen to be * KB.” 

1. Across the top, to pursue by law. 

2. Right line down, earne-tness. 
3. Across the bottom, from left to right, notches 
kept in accounts in old times. 

4. Left line down, resembling pap. 

The right hand diagonal word, the act of banish- 
ment from one’s country. The left hand diagonal, 
heavy. The center line from top to bottom, the utter 


most part. Tbe cenier line from left to right, to 
deliver up. 
HOUR GLASS. 
* ee eo oe 8 8 
Shia *« 6 ©@ 
aS me ca a oe 
~ 7“ > 
* 
* * * 
1" « ms » 
x * x*« * k x * 
* * * * Ke Kk * Y 


The word across the top and through the center the 
same, and is of nive letters. 

1. The first word across is to connect some one else 
with a crime. 
. To cry in a subdued way. 

A desirable state of feeling. 
4. A beverage. 
. A vowel. 

A card ina playing pack. 
7. Asmall tlaine. 
Chance, 
A walk, 


oo nw 


M. B. H. 
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Farm and Garden. 








1AWN MOWERS—SHRUBS versus 

LAWNS—CUTTING BORDERS— 

RAISING TOMATOES, CELERY, 

ETC.—BIG WEEDS. 

THERE seems to be a little more vigor 
in the war of the lawn mowers this year. 
Since the trial on the Centennial grounds 
in 1876 the field has been left to the 
Philadelphia and the Excelsior, which 
may be regarded as types of the two 
nethods of creating motion in lawn 
nowers—by the wheeland by the roller. 
For straight work on level ground the 
Philadelphia is as yet unsurpassed. It is 
light enough for a boy to run; its ma- 
chinery is very simple, and its cutting is 
But rough ground and tall grass 
disable it at once and cause it to retire 
in favor of the Excelsior, which can 
stand any amount of hard knocks, and 
whose knives will work as well in the 
air as on the ground so long as the roller 
moves, while the Philadelphia must hug 
the ground with its wheels or all motion 
stops. In cutting a newly-seeded lawn 
this spring we found we needed a ma- 
chine differing from either of the two 
named. The young, new grass is ex- 
ceedingly tender, and even the not very 
large wheels of the Philadelphia crush- 
ed down a narrow strip each time the 
machine went across the plot, and which, 
at the next round, it could not cut. The 
wheels, too, where the grass was thin, 
became clogged with sand and soil. 
Several new machines have been offered 
this year, but we have had no oppor- 
tunity of practically testing their mer- 
its. One of these appears adapted to 
meet the need expressed above, having 
light small wheels and no roller. An- 
other, from Ohio, is highly praised by 
the ‘‘Rural New Yorker.’”’ Another 
seems to be an old machine under a new 
name. A cheap imitation of the Phila- 
delphia has been put on the market at a 
low price, but its clumsy cogging makes 
it a hard machine to run. 

—The lawn mower is a foe to shrub- 
bery and flower-beds—at least on small 
places. It takes as long to cut around 
one sbrub or tree as it does to take 
several straight runs across the plot, 
and what with backing up and turning 
round and the after trimming of edges 
the Eastern man isin astrait betwixt two 
—whether to keep his beloved shrubs or 
have an unbroken grass-plot. The Wes- 
tern man, not having many past associa- 
tions to trouble him, decides with char- 
acteristic promptness to have the latter, 
and a friend tell us that Chicago door- 
yards have very literally gone to grass. 

Perhaps it is the best plan in town and 
village, but we miss that indefinable 
charm investing an old-fashioned place 
where the modern lawn is unknown and 
what little grass grows between the 
crowded, box-bordered flower-beds and 
thickets of shrubbery must be cut with 
a sickle. Nothing is arranged according 
to the books and we find few of the be- 
wildering novelties of the catalogues, 
but how many sweet and lovely things 
we do find! Yet to care for them all 
there must be an old-fashioned woman 
who is glad to spend all her spare hours 
in digging and weeding and pottering 
among her treasures. 

—Even after the grass-plot 1s cleared 
of its mower-bothers the machine cannot 
do all the needed work. It cannot cut 
borders; and a lawn with ill-kept borders 
will look as slatternly as a lady whose 
dress is frayed out on the edges. Some 
how the grass, and especially the rank- 
growing varieties, delights to stray into 
the flower-beds and to pop up between 
the cracks of the bricks and flagging. 
Once a month at least one must go over 
the edges with a sharp knife or spade 
and cut true straight and curved Lines. 
And every week there will be left a 
fringe of uncut grass along the edges, 
which must he clipped with the shears. 
The grass in the bricks must be pulled 
up by the roots or killed with hot water 
and salt. It is these final finishing 
touches that make a place complete. 
Where the turf comes up to the house 
walls it is a good plan to lay a hne of 
bricks, flat side down, next the wall and 
even with the turf, for the wheel of the 
mower to turn upon. 

—There are a great many ways of rais- 


good. 


ground where tomatoes have been raised 
before—is to let a few self-sown seed- 
lings come up, let them grow, and when 
the fruit is ripe pick it. And sometimes 
the result is better than where great 
pains have been taken with seed, soil 
and training. Butthe tomato is a docile 
though clumsy plant, and responds 
readily to the educating hand, and it is 
a pleasure to see what an enthusiastic 
ameteur can do with it. Last year E. A. 
Blunt, in the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,” told 
his method, which was a pretty thorough 
one. He selected seed from the largest 
and best ripened fruit, and used only 
that wnich sank in water. This was 
sown in a hot-bed in January, and when 
the plants developed their third leaf 
they were transplanted into a cold- 
frame. After frosts were over they 
were set out in richsoil worked eighteen 
inches deep and well filled with com- 
post. Standing four feet apart each 
way, the plants were staked with three 
stakes each, two of them six feet long 
and the middle onetwo feet. The plant 
was first tied to the short stake, and after 
flower clusters appeared two stems were 
trained upon the tall stakes. Then all 
stems beyond the first blooms were 
trimmed off and the main stems topped 
above the second and third clusters. By 
this method fifteen pounds of Trophy 
tomatoes had been produced on each 
vine. 

—During the recent hot waves we had 
not the heart to remind our readers that 
it was time to sow and set out the fall 
crops of turnip, cabbage, celery, ete. 
Who would work in his garden with the 
thermometer in the nineties? Certainly 
not we; and how refreshingly cool it 
would be to sit at a cesk in a shaded 
room and advise our readers how they 
might sweataway underahotsun! But 
a swash of cold air has struck us—and 
you also, perspiring readers, we hope— 
and we are encouraged to tell you that 
it is not tov late to make the planting 
now. If mid-day is hot there's a plenty 
of daylight before breakfast and after 
supper and you can get in from two to 
four hours of work without much dis- 
comfort. Sow a little seed of sume ten- 
der variety of turnip; some of Fall or 
winter radish; lettuce for use in early 
Fall, and in some cases peas will do well 
if August is not too dry. Cabbage plants 
can also be set out; they do not begin to 
grow very much until the cool Fall 
weather sets in. But the best of all 
crops for winter use, to our thinking, is 
celery. There is more trouble in grow- 
ing it than other things, but one is paid 
for it. Much of the old-fashioned labor 
of trenching is now discarded since the 
introduction of dwarf varieties, but we 
like a moderate depression of the soil 
both for convenience in banking and for 
the retention of moisture. Make the 
ground rich with compost or well-rotted 
manure, especially if your subsoil is 
poor, and give it good cultivation. De- 
fer banking until late Fall. 

—If you have kept out of your gardeu 
during the “‘ hot waves”’ (they used to be 
“heated terms,’ and seemed to be a 
great deal hotter than ‘ waves’’) you 
now find that things have grown very 
well without your help—especially the 
weeds. Some of these rascals are per- 
haps able to look you, unblusbingly, 
square in the face. So, the planting 
being finished, go at them with the hoe 
and great vigor. It won’t do to let a 
single one go to seed. 








Another Creat Reduction 


IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 
MENTS EVER OFFERED 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 5643. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y, 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32m” pamphlet, comprising a se- 
ries of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, “ H. H.,” * Laicus,” 
Gail Hamilton, and others. 


Price 25 Cents. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


BARLOW ’'S INDICO BLUE. 


Best qualit; wAasy BLUE, ana most ~~~ meas- 
ure. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro 








ing tomatoes. The simplest—on any 





prie 
233 North Second street, Philadelphia. 


APOLLINARIS - 


NATURAL 


MINERAL WATER 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT, 


APPROVED by the Academie de Medecine of 
France, and its saie in France authorized by special 
order of the French Government. 

Recommended by the highest MEDICAL AU- 
THORITIES in New York a 

“ A great relief for seasickness.’ 

“ A delightful beverage.”’ 

“Far superior to Vichy, no mo or any other.” 

* Most grateful and refreshin 

“ Absolutely pure and wholesome; superior to 
all for daily use; free from all the objections 
urged against Croton and artificially aerated wa- 
te 

= impregnated only with its own gas.’ 

“ Useful ana very agreeable 

“ Healthful and well suited for Dyspepsia and 
cases of acute disease.’ 

‘Mildly antacid; agrees well with dyspeptics 
and where there is a gouty diuthesis.’ 

* By far the most agreeable, alone or mixed with 
wine; useful in Catarrhs of Stomach or Biudder, 
and in Gout.’ 

* Not only a luxury, but a necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
gists.and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
United states, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 


Nos. 41 and my WPRREN STREET, 
EW YORK 


Every genuine peed bears the registered pic- 
torial label of the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), London- 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


On Spring Avenue. 


The great alleviator of the following diseases: 
SALT RHEUM, CATA SV 44 
U ue pee 
FL AMED EYES, RHEUMATISM, 


IN 
SCALD HEAD 
KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES. 





A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 
re $8. 
Box, 2 GOSON GUAFES .......cccccccccccecs #6. 


Address 
RED SPRINC CO., 
E. H. PETERS, Sup’t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


PURE CARBONIC ACID WATER. 


Selters, Vichy, Bitter Water. 
Waters from Saratoga, Balston Spa, &c. 
Belmont Ginger Ale, 


AN IDEAL BEVERAGE, 
Pronounced by a superior to the im- 
te 





Prize Medals and neliccens awarded our products 
over all competitors at Centennial, Vienna and 
other Expositions. 


BOLEN & BYRNE, 
415 to 423 East 54th Street, New York. 


For sale by leading Druggists, Grocers, & Hotels. | 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


” ‘Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


E.D. BURT & CO., 














287 Fulton’ Street, Brooklyn, 
Keep on hand a Complete Assortment of 
E. C. BURT’S 


Ladies’ Fine Shoes. 


Price-List furnished on application, and 
Goods s sent t by 0 mail on receipt of price. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 





Fine China and Glass Geods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 


Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St.. Chicago. 


M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street, near Concerd, Brooklyn. 


Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large asserumens of Spring wot pempescives. 
IRTS MADE TO 
Shirts re- Sasuuee, &ec. Collars = Sots laun- 
ried same as new, 


ICE CREAM. 


RONCALI’S ESTABLISHMENT, 3 Willoughby 
St., near Jay, one block from Fulton, Brooklyn. 

The Coolest Saloon in the City. Philadelphia 
Ice Cream, l0c.: French, l5c. a plate, and 40c. an 
0c. per quart, delivered. Churches, Fairs, and the 
Trade at greatly reduced prices. We introduce 
our Creams as pure and me oy to any other in 
the city. A. Roncali, prop., (late with Anderson.) 











INN BROS., Carstage, Makers. FACTORY 

47. 49, SL and 53 BER ST.; REPOSITORY, 288 
and 200 FLATBUSH AV. ph jth Av., Brooklyn. 
Where we keep on hand an ussortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 


new and already in use 
HA'TS, 








FINE 


SILK. CASSIMERE AND FKLT, 
RETAILED at Manutacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 

25 Walker St., ‘pear Church Ste, N.Y. 


‘TO ADVERTISERS | 2323 


| tisements in the news’ 
| Dominion of Canada. To furnish aeeegn with 
their 


reliable information concerning hewspapers an 








DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sen water at will, dis- 
solve this salt to ordinary water. 
solution possesses all 
qualities and toute virtues of natural sea- 


We ericloa at the uncle War onte organic 


rer gels. _by drag- 
wints generally. A. J. DITMAN 


readwav and Bare ay ste. N.Y. | 


‘() CARDS, all . 12. 50, nm 
50 a kinds. 120. 0, no two 


5 
alike (extra), pee. Agent's Outfit, be. 
WRIGHT & CO., Bristol, 


the health- = ye | 


rates, _and thus enable the most inexperienced to select 
lj tly the wediums Best adapted to any particu- 
purpose, WE ISSUE SEMI-ANNUAL EDITIONS OF 


YER & SON’S MANUAL 
| FOR ADVERTISERS. |i 164 8vo. pp. Gives the 
| names. circulation, and advertisi rates of several 
} elousand newspapers in the United States and Canada, 
and contains more information of value to an advertiser 
than can be found in any other publication. All liste 
carefully revised in each edition, and where practicable 
prices reduced. The special offers are numerous and 
unusually advantageous. It will pay you to examine 
it before spending any money in n pores advertising. 
| The last edition will be sent postpaid to any address on 

receipt of 25 cents by N. AYER & SON, 
) ADVERTISING AGENTS, Times Badan Philadelphia. 





KINGSFORD'S OSWEGO 


THE 


BEST 


MOST 


ECONOMICAL 


IN THE 


WORLD. 








STARCH. 


PERFECTLY 


PURE, 


STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER 


UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS THE SANE, 


SST 


cy ] 











Sent free to any parto 


Patented May 26tb, ios. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M'fg Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderful Milkers. 


f the United States on receipt of $2. Send fur our 


Illustrated Pamphiet on the Cow, containing sectional views of a cow's 
teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, by Dre 
Wilson of this city. Sent free to any address. 


. White and 


GEO. E. KING, President, 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York. 








the leading Chemists of the Coun 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 


The oldest and most reliable brand, full weight, uniform and wholesome. 
and ree better rolls. biscuit, corn-bread, muffins, cakes, &c., than any other prepared. 

It is free from injurious substances of every kind and has received tbe strongest Com- 
mendation of the Board of Health of New York and other Cities. Also the endorsement 


BAKING 
POWDER 


It goes further 


try. 
is peerless and unapproachable in quality, and any family who once uses t will not 


It 
" without it. All Grocers sell it. 














Jury 31, 1878. 
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Financial. 


22 
22, 
27. 








Monday, July to Saturday, 


July 


From 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 


July 22. July 24. July 27. 
Gold (hizhest)...... W0% ........ MO, cceséses my § 
Lega! Tenders... ... 99.50 ........ BT scccicce TN 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 







6s, 1881. r. 107 
OB, Osc 0nc-cccce 107% 
Ha, 5-208. 1865.0. 102% 
6s. 5-208. 1865..n. 102% 
6s. 5-20s . 1867. r 105% 
68. 9-208. 1867. ¢ . 105% 
6a, 520s. 1868. r 107 « 
be. 5-208. :868. c 1084 
SS Se 109 

SEs WEB, 6... -- cccees 109 

5s. funded. 1881. 1065 

5s —— 1881. ¢.. 107% 
Ss See 10456 
458, 1891. é. ° 104 

4s. registered. 1907. 100% 
48. coupon, i7..... 100% 
6s, currency, r..... 120% 


Bids tor State Bonds. 





























Alabama 58, 1883.... — oes, fo. 103 44 
Alabama 58, 1886.. - pf . ts,G.R., 113 
Alabama 8s, L884... — |N.Y.%,G.C. “ser 113 
- } tis, G.L.. - Vi - 
9 ‘.¥.68,G L ‘4 — 
— |N.Y. 6s. G. we '% i21 
_ N.C. 6 4 
— N.C. 14 
Ark.7s,.L.R.4&F.S.i8. — | N.C.6 70 
rk. 78, M. & - {|N.C6 70 
A.78,L.R.P.B.4N.0O. — | N.C, 50 
Ark. 7s, M. - N.C. 50 

Ark. 78, Ark _—_ 9% 
Conneeticu ° 9 
Georgia tis.... . 2% 9 
Ga. 7s, new bi 8 = bg 9 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.. —,. 2 
Ga. 7s.goid bonds.. 108 — 
Ill. coup. ts, 1879.... 100% a a 
tll. War Loan. hacen 100%; Ohio 6s, 81 104 
v. 6s «.++e 100%! Ohio 6s, 86. 106 
Louisiana ts.  ) Rhode Island 6s. - 
La. new ponds 50 | South Carolina ts.. 44 
La. fe.new Fi’g D’t. 50 do J.&3.. 30 
La. 7s, Penitentiary 50 do A.£0. 30 
La. ts, Levee Bds... 50 do F.A.66.. 30 
La, 8s, Levee Bds, 50 do te L. C2895.&) 40 
La. 88, L. B, of ‘7 50 do 68,.L.C."89A.40 40 
rs. — do 7s of *88.. 33 
La. 7s, Conse)... 73 do Non-fund.bds. — 
La. 78, Small Bds... 70 | Tennesseeés.oid... 34 

Mich 4s .1878-79..... * 10034 do n.b.. coe 88% 
Mich. 68, 1883. ; ‘ do ®: b.. D.8.... 88 
Mich. 7s .1895.. - vinege old. 20 
Mo. 68, due in 1878.. 10 do 6s, n.d 20 
Mo. ts. due '82 or '83 101 do 6s. n.b.. 2 
MO. 68 due in 188). 104% do ts. ale 7 
Mo. ts due tin 1887. 104 do ex.mat. cou 55 
Mo. 68, due in (888.. 105 do 68, con. 2d 8. 27 
Mo. 6s, due '89 or 90 105 do 6s, deferred b. 4 
Mo. 6s, A. or U.d."92 — | D.C. 3.658, 1924....... = 
Fdg. bs. due '94-95.. 106 | D.C. small bds...... — 
Han.&8t. Jo. due 86 108%! D.C. reg. bds........ = 

Foreign Exchange.— 

ays. 3 davs. 

London prime bankers, 4.814% @4.82 4.55@ 4.8034 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 27, 1878. 

mutter.— Receipts for we week were 31,92 pkgs. 
Exports, 23,009 pkgs. The market is quotably 
higher on the finest high-favored butters, these 
not having been fully supplied on acconnt of the 
very hot weather. Exports of butter are mostly 
of fair to good Western steck, bought at &@léc. 
and there was large business. Market closes firm 
at our quotations. We quote: Fine sour cream 
creameries, 21@22c.; fine sweet cream creameries, 
19@2%0c.; fine near-by private dairies. 18@20c.; fair 
to good near-by private dairies, li@l6c.; dairy 
packed Western, 12@l6c.; ladle-packed Western, 
8@12e.; low grades, 5@8ce. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 139,704 boxes. 
Exports, 88,390 boxes. The past week has been 
very disastrous for the cheese trade. Receipts 
were large, only moderate gxportsand prices are 
off fully <c. per |b., and large lines go over unsold. 
We quote: State factory, fine to fancy, 7%@8c.; 
State factory, good to prime, 7@7c.; State fac- 
tory, half skimmed, 4@5c.; skimmed, 2@3c. 

Eges.—Best marks State and Penn., 13c. per 
dozen. 

Beans.—Marrows, $1.50@1.00; mediums, 
1.55. 

Beeswax wanted at #6@28c. 

Dried Apples. Prime quarters meet ready 
sale at 34% @4c., while sliced are neglected. 


HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 





$1.50@ 











CA Cisne chin sbscedihhoceessnteitact $500,000.00 
Re-Insurance Fund...... 473,092.58 
Outstanding Liabilities: 95,207.83 
TGS GOTT re vc ccvesescscccccccescccece :eece 553,398.07 

Total AgSsCts,....cccccoree eoceeseee $1,621,698.4 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres't. & Sec’y. 








Ana Milward’s “‘ 


(in Patent Wrappers.) 
Fret | og Send 6c. for 100 


FOOT LATHES pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 


oe Pome rnp PHOTOCRAPHS 


» Brooklyn, and Compare 
(Ft, Pouk 1.7 on Claes of work elsewhere. 


Helix’’ Needles 
Sold Everywhere. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affaira on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


DOP, 1877... .cccccccccccccccece. covcccceocs $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off q 
ist January. 1877...... pihandetesscennnhis 2,040,362 61 





Total amount of Marine Premiums....'$6.751,028 44 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3ist December, 1877 
J — paid during the same 


$4,902,331 OS 





POTIOEs. 0ccicccecccdvvescccecs $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Pre- a 

miums and Ex- 

PODSEB ......000+ $947,923 86 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and Stateof New York 





Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
— secured by Stocks,and other- 
ucuaebees- Seneteshiekebet asbhenarocs 1,163,200 00 
Real “fstate and Claims due the Com- 
pany,estimated at....... 436 01 
Prem um Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 1, we in 68 
Cash im Bank ......ccccccccscccccccccceccs 4 02 
Total Amount of Assets............. 366,351 351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid tu the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is Jeclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. H. 8. MooRE, 4AD@LPH LEWMOYNE, 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
G 


Lewis CURTIS 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price uf the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 













Club Retail 
rice 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper’s Monthly................ 3.5 $4.00 
The Galaxy.......... 3 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly 4.00 
BE. MIGROIRS.... cccccoccroccccccecce 3.00 
Lippiacott’s Magazine. 4.00 
The Sunday Magazine 2.75 
The Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
The Eclectic 5.00 
American oo urist 1.60 
Artbhur’s Magazine...... 2.50 
Phrenological J ournal.. 3.00 
1D FOCI Me cc cc cccccccvcccccces 1.60 
Nationa! 8.8. Teacher 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly. . 3 4.00 
’s Bazar...... 3. 4.00 
Littell’s Living Age 7. 8.00 
he N. Y. Tribune . 2.00 
Scientific Ame Bis cc apesccccns 2.9 3.20 
with ‘suppiemont, 6. rt 8.20 
Youth’s Quennaien Seer eenaeweull +14 1.75 
BIMADOS...cccccccccccccccccccccccs 1 70 2.00 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $0.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 
Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.50 a copy, postage 
The party who sends us $20. for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled t« 


prepaid. 


a copy free forone year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.50. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 


who act as agents, 





Those answering dvertise: 
will confer a 4 u 4 the _ 
tiser and the Pu er by stating 


that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Unio 


te HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 








health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 

The most learned physicians and scientific 

men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World’s Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a linge ring, nerv- 


same degree of 


ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of willand action? Are you 


subject to loss of memory, have spe lisof faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head. fi fee) listless, 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the ubite since 
1826. ore. made at ** THE MENEEL, Y BELL 
FOUND RY,”’? West TrRoy,N. Y. Patent 

Saonbean Catalogues free. 








Ne Ww 
No’ Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 

for Churches, Schools, Fire 

a. Dah iene etc, FuLLY 
N1 


ED. Catal 
sent Free. VANDUZEN y TIPT, Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N- 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bei: 
“pecial attention given to CHU RC “BELLS 
ct illustrated Catalogue sent free 


BEATTY 


PIANOS 41her be tle on high RACING IN 


vrices, War on mono- 
polists renewed, See Beatty's latest , RAGING per full re 


rye buying Piano or Organ, Read latest aaa 


iven. OR RCANS 


nN.J.o 























W A Ri ou Beatty wore, 


R ROBINS ON’S 
yymn &Tune Booy. 


ING | COIR mane Stun 


usadMiS aL SONGS 


NG. 
Soe ae SPIRIT fe AL = 


Nal HAPEL SONGS ONGS, 2” 


GAS BIR BARNES Sart 


ew York , Ghfoaso & New Orleans» 


50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 althe, 
name in gold or jet ,\Wc., Star Card Ce., Clintonville,Ct. 























neys, stomach, or blood, ina disordered con-|18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cardy, with name 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, | lc. post-paid. Geo. ERI &C ), Nassin N. 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are yeu timid, - 6 a 7 ~ —— 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- MPROVED KEROSENE OIL STOVES, 


ve, 6m. 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost Send for Circular. W. P., 60 Warren 8t., N.Y. 
confidence in y ourself and energy for business 
pursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
owing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 


and other despondent symptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the proper means 0: Cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so productive of health and happiness 
when there is at hand a means of restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 
Send now for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET and 








AGENTS WANTED. 


HO FOR CAMP MEETINC! 
Hanks’ Patent Hammock Bed or Cradle. 











Just the thing every one wants, as you cannot 
upset it— will not seg in the middie nor hue around 
the body. Any lady can use it and enjoy comfort- 
able rest. Endorsed wi. physicians and cam 
meeting associations. hen rolled up weighs on 
5 Ibs. and sells for $3.50. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Rev. A.&. Ballard, of Ocean Grove Camp-Meeting 
Association says: “Tt combines comfort, heaith and 


THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus- | /“rury,and I unhesitatingly endorse it as the best 
trated Journal, containing full particulars | 47ticle known. combining hammock and bed.” Orders 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- | Promptly filled. 


GEO. H. HANKS, 
2 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTE trated Subscription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on apoltentse to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription Dep’t), Pubs., Philadeip’a. 


$1200 


DVEWMTISTIRS wanting good Agents should 
DVEAVTIS in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 
The largest, spiciest and best representative paper of its kind. 


Agave Gott EVIE? 


ies mailed free 


PULVERMACHER GALYANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 


Call on or address, 





for several) first-class Titue- 











pas Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent emp 

meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home 8t., Cincinnad, 0. 








During the Summer 


Che Christian Ennion 


will publish Articles appropriate to the Season 


" 4 aa 6) > : 7 efling Qoods, ggovelties, gpatents, ney Goods, Chromos, 
A STORY OF CALIFORNIA LIFE. | §i0 06 Goole, Noucce’ Puen’, Pies Pasravinge 
By R. W. RAYMOND achinery, ubscription Books, ones, Papers, Stat'ry, 


enneten edicines, pecialties, Jewelry, ‘'oys, New Inventions, and 
OOO ) different articles being i coctaed in the AGENTS’ 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no money 


in LAN Goods, ‘ARD have sent for a copy and seen the 
of over NY Hi ple advertisers in the Herald wanting Agents. 
Scores of rare offers to Beginners and others out of employment. 


The Cities in Summer. 
The Paris Exposition, 


STAR PAPERS, 


by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





EVERY WAKE should at once place himself in direct 

*“ Lette ; > Li 200 he ae | WIDE GENT communication with all firms every- 
Letters from — Libra Fy. by LAICUS. where who want Agents, by sending his permanent address for 

1 , : $3 ” insertion in the only Agents’ Directory published in the World 

**New York Street Laborers, ORTRAITS, &c., drawn by Machinery, learned in 5 min- 


ites from instructions sent. SMITHOGRAPH reduced 
to only 25 CENTS, or with Paints, Crayons, Pencils, 
Blenders, Copies, &c., complete, only $1,25, Extra fine, 
large pear wood Instruments, beautifully polished. with 
— ss wheel proces e point and pencil holders only $2.50 
iEN NTED. Circulars, terme, & "ead a bean- 
with "samp! le card 


in a series of interviews with themselves. 





**Our Neighbors—The Poor: 
Where and How they Live.” 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. 





aving of the Smithoz graph 





rs ef the Agents v rectory, and a copy of the 

~ = a oN , sas Agt's Herald, all for a green etamp (no Postal Cards noticed). 

INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY - SCHOOL) ("LUM SMITH, 717 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
By Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 





Latest Article 
out and 40 best 
Money Making 


i A I Cl ' Articles in the 
World. Free Samples to 
Agents for 3 cent ‘tasty 
for postage. J. Bride & Ca. 
Broadway New York 


Terms $3.00 per annum, postage pre- 
paid. For 4 months on trial, $1.00. Te 
Clergymen, $2.50. Sample Copies sent on 
receipt of 3 cent stamp. 


For sale by al) news dealers 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XVIIL, No. 5. 








INQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co.'s 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. * 


METAL, 
HARD META PLATE. 


—* FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


TABLEWARE 


AND 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COMPLETE. 


French, Chinaand Limoge Com- 
bination B’f’st, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, from $14; Chamber Sets, 
from $2.95; Fine Engraved Cob- 
let, $1.25; Ivory-Handied Table 
Knives, from $6; Triple-plate 
Caster, 5 Cut Bottles, $3; Silver- 
ware, Cutlery, China and Class- 
ware, and everything new and 
beautiful for your house and Ta- 
bie. Refrigerators, best made, at 
greatiy reduced prices. Coods 
carefully boxed free, and shipped 
daily to all parts. New 50-page 
Price-list and Refrigerator list 
free by mail. All kinds of Oil and 
Cas Stoves. 


E. D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2,3,12, 13, 15, 16,and 17 


COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Chure! of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“ Clericus”). THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregational State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by C banges. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 32mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchel! (Ik Marvel), “ H. 
H.,”’ “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


No. 12. The Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

§3” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

7 PAR PLACE, 


‘| will confer a favor u 





New Yorg. ; 


TRAVELERS’ GUIDE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








an Advertisement 
d the Publis . -F at 
tiser and the er s 
; ay they saw the advertissmont in 
© Christian Union. 


HOTEL HAMMAN, 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Pleasant reome, \ —_ board for permanent guests, 
moderate rates. 

Established - ‘ee Celebrated Sor ae Di geome 
and Roman Baths, administered und per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. CHARLE3 H. SHEDA RD. 

ese Baths, while being a great luxury, have 
ap remarkably successful as a Restorative. 

full particulars, send three cent game for 
THE TURKISH BATH ILLUSTRATE 


URF HOTEL, Fire Island Beach. Great 

reduction in Fare. Through tickets, $1.25; Kx- 
cursion, $2.25. Transient Board, per day. Sea 
breezes without seasickness. Those afflicted with 
Hay or Peach Fever, Catarrh or Fever and Ague, 
can obtain relief. Telegraph Office in Hotel. 
Take South, Wall, or Futon Ferries for Fiatbueh 
Avenue, 8: OA. 50 A. 
and 4 P.M. 


Those answering 














| ments. 


Island City. connecting with Trains for Babylon | 


and Fire Is! one. 


Ss 


Alburgh Springs House, 


ALBURGH SPRINGS, Vt.—Head of Lake Cham- 

‘ain. Pleasant apres, safe boating. good fishing 

vard $7 to $14. 
Sulphur Springs on the grounds uneqgualied for 
cure of cutaneous diseases, corengemen. of the 
blood and kidneys. Inquire of P. A. ROBERTS 
Lessee, or W. SEARS, 226, G. D. GILMAN, 307 
Washington Street, Boston. 


. 8S. SAMMIS, Proprietor. 





VASSAR COLLECE, 


For the Higher Education of Women. 
Fall Session opene Sept. 18, 1878. Entrance Exam- 
inations, Sept. 18, 1 20..Cutalogues with full 
particulars may be had of the undersigned. 


REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


STEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Board, room, and light, per year, $175; one-fourth 
off for the daughters of ministers. Tuition in Kao- 
glish Course, guages, Me Baste. puatiog. etc., 
very moderate. “— D.D., LL.D., 
Superintendent. Rev. A o8 REID. bie Prin. 


JANN WN T for YOUNG LADIES, 

GANNETT INSTITUTE *,¥OUNG Lapn 
The 26th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 25, 187 8. 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. 

Gannett, Prin., 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and ~icny me th A 
Elective studies. Admits both se: No 
saloon temptations. Best of = be. beowees. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
Meeaty a only $27 a year. Over 1,000 a 
ring Term begins March 12; Fal! Term, Sept, 3 
inter Term, Dec. 3. For circulars address 
J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 











| OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The famous Alburgh Lithia and | 


Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons us preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for hea!thfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual sera Brot. FB. Ric = 

Cc 





TO PHILADELPHIA, 


VIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad : 


The Old Established Route and Shori Line 


BETWEEN 


| 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE, 
MIRA, N.Y. 
his is the olden ‘of the first-class C olleges for 
| Women, and bolds a high rank for giving a tho 
rough, solid, and elegant culture in all depurt- 
ments. It is sufficiently endowed to afford its 
superior advantages at very low charges. The 
| next session opens Sept. lith. Send for catalog: - 
to Miss A. M. BRONSON, Sec., or address REV. 


| W. COWLES, D.D., President. 


NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. | 


Fourteen Turouzh Trains Each Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 


| expenses, &c. 


Double track, the most improved equipment, and | 


consistent with absolute 
safety. 
ON AND AFTER JULY 8&8 1878. 
EXPRESS TRAINS leave New York via Des- 
brosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries as fuliows: 
0, 8.20, 9, (9.30 limited,) Il A.M., 1, 4, 5, 6, 6.30, 
30 and 9P.M. Sundays 4.30 and9 A.M., 5, 6. 
7.30, 8. 30 and 9 P.M. 

Boats of * Brookiyn Annex”’ 
through trains at Jersey C 4 affording a speedy 
and direct transter fr Brooklyn travel. 

RETURNING TRAINS leave Philadelphia, 
ooo 7, 7.35, 8, 8.30 and Ii A.M., 

4 wk v Kok 7.35 P.M., 
Sunday 2.204 8, 8.30 A.M. 4,7 
night. 


the fastest time 


connect with all 


(limited express, 1.35 
rt 12 midnight. On 
35 P.M. and 12 mid- 


Ticket Offices, 52) and 944 Broadway. N».1 Ast ry 


House and foot of Desbrosses and Courtia adt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St, and Brooklyp Annex depot, foot of 
F > St., 
S&t., ken. Depot, Jersey City 
Ticket Offic e, No. 8, Battery Place. N.Y. 
FRANK THOMSON, 1. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


Emigrant 





Ay ISLAND RAILROAD, MAY 27th, | 


1878.—Ferryboats leave New York from James 
Stip (& colts except Sundays) 40 minutes, and from 
bat . Rast River (dail 
cenmvanie of trains from Long Island City, and 
from South, Wall street, Fulton and Catharine 
ferries (daily) 30 minutes previous to departure of 
trains from Depot, corner Flatbush . Atlantic 
avenues, Brooklyn. Trains leuve ooklyn and 
Long Isiand City (Hunter's Point) asf —_ : For 
Greenport, Sag Harbor, &c., 8: M.. 4:00 P. M., 
and on Saturdays at 3:30 . - For Patchogue &e., 

9:30 A. M., 4:30 and fi: 00 P. or Babylon, &c., at 
9:0 A. M.., 1730: POband 6:00 P. M. For Fire Is- 
land, 9:30 A. M., 4: 30 P.M. For Port Jetferson, &c., 
at 10:00 A. - and 430P.M. Fr fat ag &e., 

at 10:00 A. 3:39, 4:30 and 6:30 P. 

Walley at $30 and 10 0:00 A, M., : 4:90, 
P.M. For Far Rockaway, &c., atY: £7) 

5:00, 6. 00and 7:00 P.M. wor Gerson City eae xe 
stead. 8:30 and 10:00 A 4:30, 5 6:30 
and 12:15 night, and fr mL: i. i tip oniy 8A. M 

and 6:30 P.M. Hempstead, via Southern, 6:00 P.M 
| ae oe accom modation, 7:00 P.M. SUNDAYS—For 

hay seeeeen, Lo ogue, &c., 9:00 A.M. Babylon, 
&c., 9:0 A.M 7:00 P.M. Northport and Locust | 
Valley, 9:00 A. . Am 6:30 P.M., Garden City and 
nem stead, 9:00 A.M.. 2:30 and 6:3) P. M., and from 

L. L. City only, 9%: 30° x 'M. and 5:30 P.M. Trains for 
Rockaway Beach. Flushing, College Point, Jamai- | 
ca, &c.,4a8 per time tables. Ticket offices in New 
York at 261 Broadway, cor. Warren st.,at James 
Silp and Thirty-fourth St. ferries, at the offices of 

he Long Isiand Express,”’ 3 Park Place, 75 and 
_ Broadway and Grand Central Depot: in Brook- 
No. 333 ashington st.and 7% Fourth st. By 
Ponduaiiees tickets at any of the above offices. bag- 
gage can be checked fro = somicence to destination. 
. SPENCER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
J. CHITTENDEN, Gen'i "Pass. Agt. 


ee 


— 





THE MARY POWELL 


Fare 7ic., for West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, 
Po’keepsie, Rond mut, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 
New Hamburgh, and Hyde Park, leaves daily 
from Vestry St.. Pier 39. North River, at 3:30 P.M. 
CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 





| 
3.20. 


Brooklyn; Nos. 114, ligand U8 H 4 yn | 


y) 15 minutes previous to | 


‘University School of Medicine. 


| tiunal degree in medicine, as evidence of study. 


| study without Greek is provided. 


HYGIENIC eee 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Stocking Supporters, 


& Skirt Suspenders, &c. 


pation Suits, Emancipation 


Waists, Chemilettes, &c. 
Dress Retorm Corset Waists, 


Union Under Flannets, Emanci- 


Send for Lliustrated Catalogue and Petuced PRI 
LisT, mentioning this paper. AGENTS WANTE 
Alice Fletcher & Co., 6 East itn &t., N. 


<5 








1, IL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- | 
ING at the Rensselaer Polytechnic {n- 
stitute, Troy. « Nextterm begins Sept 12. 
The Annual Batnor for 1878 contains a list or the 
graduates forthe past 52 years, with their positions; 
also course of study requirements for admission, 
Address Wm. H. Young, Treas 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Opens September Il. Thorough Instruction in 
Civil Engineering, the Classics,and English. For 
circulars apply toCol. THEO. HY ATT, President. 








‘Cornwall Collegiate Institute 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA 60. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Are Manufacturing and have 


on Exhibition a Choice Se- 
lection of desirable Articles 
in fine Silver-Plated Ware, 
combining every Modern Im- 
provement in Plating with 
Elegance of Design and 
Sterling Quality, and offer 
the Most Extensive and At- 
tactive Assortment of these 
Coods ever presented in this 
Country. Also, a new and 
complete assortment of 
NICKEL SILVER, and SIL- 
VER SOLDERED PLATED 
TABLE WARE, especially 
| adapted for Extra Hard Ser- 
| vice. 


First premiums awarded at all fairs where 
exhibited, from World’s Fair, 1853, to Ameri- 
ican Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, in 
| clusive, and at Philadelphia Centennial 
Erhibition, 1876. 


EXTRACT FROM CENTENNIAL AND AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE REPORTS. 

‘ Their large variety of silver-plated white 
ina hollow ware is of excellent quality and 
finish, and of tasteful designs.” 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and 
Knives are of superior quality and excellent 
finish. Their XII Plating or extra plating 
on exposed parts deserves commendation.” 





** The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice 
Pitchers are A 1, and possess ALL the quali- 





For YOUNG LADIES. 
Location unsurpassed in penaty ane healthful- 
ness. Pupils fitted to pass th> Examina- 
tions, or enter any class in c lege. For circulars, 
&c., address | 
Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


BOSTON 





OPEN TO BOTH SEXEs. 


' 
THE lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, | 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical | 
Schoo! was one of the first in this ey < to re- 

uire preliminary examinations and to furnter a 
three years’ graded course. seoure Still more 
thu:vugh iccutes eu vptuluDna our 
established by which the graduate a 


ars’ course is 
tains an addi- 


Address l. T. TALBOT, M.D., DEAN, 
66 MARLBOROUGH 8T., BOSTON 





Bi hland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
oys for business. cotlege, or scientific schoo) 
2a year begins sept. ll. C. B. Metcalf, A.M , Supt. 





MARIETTA COLLEGE, 

Established in 1835, and conducted onthe model 
| of the best Eustern Colleges. It has good cabinets | 

and apparatus, and large libraries. A course of 
Promising stu- 
dents are aided. A thorough Preparatory School 
in operation. The next term begins Sept. Sth. 

. W. ANDREWS, President. 
MARIKTTA, a. July, 1878. 





for Young Ladies, | 


1OLDEN Hill Seminary ! yore he 
ss Emily Nelson. 


Bridgeport, Ct. Address 


CHESTNUT “STREET, SEMINARY | 


The 29th year 7 ry be A = Day School will 
open Sept. 18th. For circulars apply to Principals, 
Miss. BONNEY and MIss DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut St. | 








ar oy my; (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
end for Lilustrated Circular for 1878-79. 


Madis: »n University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course | 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


Gt 

1202. 

direct route fro 
Rev. F. D. 








with Musical | 


EENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded | 


nstitute and aoa veg A College 
For both sexes. A SEA SID ‘icbool. On 
New York > Boston. Address 
AKESLEE, A. +e Principal, 

E. Greenwich, R.1. 
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gehlve, 
Q"yEau SS 
hapa epttn ied 
635 BROADWAY 


RK 


S. P. HAIR TOVIC, 
TOILET WAT:.RS, 
SACHETS D 

an 


7 


a8 


Y ( 


oo 


~ 


THE MOST: ra 


soon aillays all Soreness and Inflammation 


ties the company claim.’ 

‘*We consider the goods made by this com- 
pany to be by far THE BEST made in this 
country, and, we believe, in the world.” 





d 





fies the Breath. 
CLEANSING, and 


It never fails to give relief in the 


and puri 
most obstinate cases of Dry Catarrh. 


hard flakes of offensive matter, aa 
OOTHING 


scharge without difficulty or pain. 


it Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 


Natives gathering Gum from 
the Norway Spruce. 


ts, 


d 
nt Wash for Sore Mouth; Cleanses the 


PRICE $1. 


Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; fs 
One Rottle is suffictent for Two Months’ use 


All its properties are § 


HEALING. 


a 
—_ 
 — 
a 
a 
= 


Ps 
ry 


It 
soitens the dr 


Teeth, Hardens the Gums. 


causes the 


a 


Ask your Druggist for It, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 





Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


SLE. 17th St., Union Sq., 
NEW YORE. 


Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


Notuine OLD.—Ladies who visit 
their own Laundries say that the 
ALLAN HAY CO’S OLD-FASH- 
IONED LAUNDRY SOAP is the 
purest and most economical they 
have ever used. It is suitable for 
Toilet, Bath, and Laundry. 


DEPOT. 1,179 BROADWAY. 
RC HE Hi bs Awe Te \NIS. 


\ \RORSMAN \v 


31 E. 17th St. 
UnionSquare 











BELLUC’S BISCOTINE, 


| 


¥ 





